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Preface to the teacher 


You and the Environment is a direct descendant of Man and ‘the 
Environment. The Investigations have been revised on the basis 
of feedback from teachers, and updated to reflect changing 
environmental problems. There are several new Investigations 
that focus on the students’ immediate environment and that 
incorporate, more explicitly, the role of energy in environmental 
problems. 

Behavioral objectives are presented to the students to aid 
them in directing their learning in each set of Investigations. 
The Extend Your View items present new situations to which 
students are to apply what they have learned. These items are 
keyed to the behavioral objectives. 


Gary D. Day, Director 


Preface to the student 


This program will help you learn more about your environment 
and how you affect it. Instead of just reading, you will investi- 
gate the environment through your own activities. Many of the 
questions you investigate will be your own. 

Often you will work in small groups. Sometimes you will 
work alone. Your teacher will help you set up your investi- 
gations, but you will find your own answers. By the time you 
complete this course you will be able to 


ask questions about the behavior of organisms. 

set up experiments to answer your questions. 

find out what environmental conditions affect organisms. 
suggest a variety of ways to deal with environmental prob- 
lems. 


Le ee 1 dle 


Dennis L. Harvey, Coordinator 


Key to Pronunciation Guide 
Some words in this book that may be hard to pronounce are followed 
by a pronunciation guide in parentheses. The guide syllable printed 
in capital letters should be given the greatest emphasis when you say 
the word. In the key below, the first column is a list of the letters 
or marks used in many dictionary pronunciation guides, with an 
example of the sound that each one stands for. The next column shows 
how the same sound appears in the guides in this book. The third 
and fourth columns list examples of words that contain that sound, 
and their pronunciation guides. 


Letter or mark 


(hat, map) 

(age, face) 

a (care, air) 

a (father, far) 

ch (child, much) 

e (let, best) 

é (equal, see, 
machine, city) 

er (term, learn, 
sir, work) 

i (it, pin, hymn) 

1 (five, ice) 


m1 


a 


k (coat, look) 
o (hot, rock) 
6 (open, go, grow) 
6 (order, all) 


oi (oil, voice) 


ou (house, out) 

s (say, nice) 

sh (she, revolution) 
u (cup, butter, flood) 


u (full, put, wood) 


u (rule, move, food) 
zh (pleasure) 
2 (about) 
(taken, purple) 
(pencil) 
(lemon) 
(circus) 
(curtain) 
(section) 
(fabulous) 


Appears in 
this book as: 


a 
ay 
al 

ah 
ch 
eh 
ee 


ur 


eye 


ah 
oh 


aw 


hy 
ow 


sh 
uh 


00 
zh 
uh 
uh 
uh 
uh 
uh 
uh 
uh 
uh 


Example 


analyze 
rate 
share 
farming 
chain 
meadow 
leaf 
tangerine 
earth 


insect 
life 
island 
corn 
moth 
echo 
form 

fall 

soil 
poison 
mouse 
mice 
pollution 
muddy 
blood 
pull 
book 
view 
measure 
adapt 
bubble 
citizen 
lion 
focus 
mountain 
question 
famous 


Adapted from The World Book Encyclopedia. © 1974 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation. 
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Asking better questions 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. ask questions that you can investigate for yourself. 
2. ask questions that focus on the puzzling or unusual parts 
of an event. 


How many times have you asked people ‘““How are you?” Did 
you really want to know about their health or did you just want 
to greet them? Some questions ask for a reply, but not an 
answer. There are other questions that ask for simple answers. 
“What time is it?” ““What’s for dinner?” ‘“Who is the new person 
in class?” Sometimes you cannot get an answer right away. 
“Who will win the game tonight?” “What will I be doing next 
summer?” “Who will win the election?” These questions still 
have simple answers. All you have to do is wait. 

Some questions are a little harder to answer. “Did this traffic 
jam come from the concert downtown?” “Did the rainstorm 
break that tree limb?” “Where does our drinking water come 
from?” Then there are questions that may never be answered. 
“Why does one person learn to talk sooner than another?” “Is 
there life on other planets?” “What does an atom look like?” 

In science it is important to ask questions that can be investi- 
gated. That is what you will be doing in these Investigations. 


I 


2 You and the environment 


Investigation 1-1 
What is a useful question? 


To help solve problems, you must ask the right questions. To 
answer questions, people gather evidence or data (DAY dah). 
Usually they follow a plan or procedure to collect the data. 
Some questions are easier to investigate than others. Are ques- 
tions that can be easily investigated similar in some ways? Here 
is a way to find out. 


Materials 
tracing paper 
ruler 


Gathering data 


Using a ruler, draw two parallel lines 12 centimetres (cm) long 
and exactly 2 cm apart on the tracing paper. Place your paper 
over the drawing. Center your lines between the sides of the 
drawing. What do you see? 

To understand what you see, you probably need more data. 
The questions about the drawing may help you. Read these 
questions and try to answer them. Use the materials provided. 
Do not ask your teacher or classmates to give you answers. This 
is not a test, and the results will not be graded. The idea is 
simply to find out which questions you can easily investigate. 

List your answers to the questions in your notebook. This 
is a record of your data. You will refer to it later. 


Analyzing data 


After gathering data, you can analyze it to make sense of it. 
To analyze means to examine the parts of something carefully 
to see how they relate to one another. These questions will help 
you analyze your data. Discuss them with your class. 


1. Do you now have any idea why the lines appear curved? 
If you do, which questions led you to this information? 

2. How are these helpful questions similar? 

3. Which questions, if any, were you unable to answer? What 
made these questions too difficult to answer? 

4, Did any questions lead to information that did not help you 
understand the “curved” lines? 

5. Have you thought of any new questions that might lead to 
more useful information? How are these questions similar? 


Questions about the drawing 


Oe ead es 


me D 


LO) 


Are the two “curved” lines really curved? 

Why do you see the lines as curved? 

How long are the “curved” lines? 

Do other people see the two lines as curved? 

Suppose twice as many lines crossed in the center of the 
drawing. How would the two “curved” lines appear? 
Does your brain make you see the two lines as curved? 
What is this drawing supposed to mean? 

What would the two “curved” lines look like if they were 
slowly moved across the drawing from left to right? 
Suppose you held the figure at eye level and sighted across 
it instead of looking straight down at it. Would the two lines 
still look curved? 

Do the two lines still look curved when they are drawn 
closer together? 


Asking better questions 
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You and the environment 


All things have certain features or properties that help iden- 
tify them. A group of objects may have some properties in 
common. Consider a bicycle, a car, a motorcycle, and a bus. 
Each of these items has wheels, a seat, and brakes. What other 
properties do they have in common? 

You have been analyzing questions that are easy to investi- 
gate. What are the common properties of these questions? 
(Check your answers to Questions 2 and 5 on page 2.) List 
these properties in your notebook. Many times during your 
study of You and the Environment you will ask questions. Use this 
list as a guide to help you ask better questions. 


Investigation 1-2 
Asking questions about people 


You already know quite a bit about people. But you may not 
be able to explain both parts of this Investigation. By asking 
questions and answering them, you may learn something new 
about yourself and other people. Remember to think of ques- 
tions that you can answer for yourself. 


Materials 
“test paper” 
list of “memory words” 


Gathering data 


There are two parts to this Investigation. Everyone in class will 
try both activities. Then you will get to choose one activity to 
investigate further. 


Test paper 

Take a piece of “test paper” and lick it once. Your teacher will 
do this, too. Examine the paper after about a minute. Then 
compare it with your classmates’ and teacher’s test Papers. 


Memory words 

For this activity the class separates into two groups. Your teacher 
will place a list of words face down on your desk. Do not turn 
the list over until you are told to. You will have one minute 


to try to memorize the list of words. Then turn the list face 
down again. Write all the words you can remember on another 
sheet of paper. 

Check to see how many words you remembered correctly. 
The order of the words is not important. Write down the num- 
ber of words you remembered. Have two or three people in 
your group add the numbers to find your group’s score. Com- 
pare your group’s score with the other group’s score. 


Which of the activities that you did interests you more? Can 
you explain the results of this activity, or do you need more 
information? What questions will help you seek the information 
you need? 

First, write down what is unusual or puzzling about the 
activity. It helps to say just what the problem is before you ask 
more questions about it. Then make a list of questions about 
the activity. You want questions that might help you find out 
what is going on. Leave space after each question for writing 
an answer. Finally, gather any data you need to answer your 
questions. 


Analyzing data 


You have two things to analyze. One is the outcome of your 
activity. The other is the list of questions you asked. Analyze 
your own list of questions and answers. Find the questions that 
helped you get useful information. Then find out what these 
questions have in common. 

Some of your classmates analyzed the same activity you did. 
Discuss your questions and answers with them. These sugges- 
tions may help you get started. 


1. Did the answers to your questions help you understand the 
activity? 

2. Were there questions that you could not investigate? Can you 
change these questions so they can be investigated? 

3. Did you ask questions about the entire activity instead of 
part of it? Do you think these were helpful questions? 

4, Did you ask any questions that did not need specific answers 
such as “Yes” or “No” or an amount? Do you think these 
were helpful questions? 

5. Were there any questions you could not answer but still think 
are useful questions? How are these questions similar to the 
ones you could answer? 


Asking better questions 
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What kinds of data are these 
people gathering and recording? 





Extend Your View 1-1 
How can this be? 


There are Extend Your Views at the end of each set of Investi- 
gations. These items will show you if you have learned the skills 
and ideas in the Investigations. These skills and ideas are listed 
at the beginning of each set of Investigations. If you need more 
practice, your teacher can suggest ways to help you improve. 

The Extend Your Views are not tests for determining your 
grade in the course. They are a way for you to evaluate your 
own progress. First write down your own answers. Then com- 
pare them with the answers in Appendix A. 

Have these Investigations helped you to ask questions you 
can answer for yourself? Can you focus on the puzzling or 
unusual parts of an event? Examine the situation in the photo- 
graph. In the next ten minutes, write as many questions as you 
can to help you explain what is happening. Imagine that you 
are at the scene in the picture, trying to answer your questions. 
The people in the picture will talk to you, but they will not 
explain what is happening. List your questions in your note- 
book. You may use your list of properties to help you. Now 
turn to page 323. 


Some questions just won't leave you alone. 


STEMBERC 
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© 1961 Saul Steinberg 
From The New World (Harper & Row) 
Originally in The New Yorker 


Asking better questions 
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Making observations 
and inferences 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


. use more than one sense to make observations. 

. record your observations clearly. 

make quantitative observations whenever possible. 

. make inferences from quantitative data. 

. make inferences about an unfamiliar situation. 

. divide a list of statements into observations and inferences. 


Look at the open locker in the photograph. What things can 
you see in the locker? What can you tell about the person 
who uses this locker? Do you think the locker belongs to a 
student or a teacher? Is the person male or female? Is the 
person neat or sloppy? Can you tell what season it is? Can 
you tell the time of day? What items in the locker helped you 
to make your decisions? 

You could tell the contents of the locker by observing the 
photograph. To answer the other questions, you had to make 
some guesses, or inferences. In these Investigations, you will 
learn more about observations and inferences. You will learn 
how to make them and how to tell the difference between them. 
‘You will use your skill in asking questions to help you in 
these Investigations. 


11 


12 You and the environment 


Investigation 2-1 
What can you observe about people? 


You have probably seen the people in your class many times. 
But have you ever watched any one of them carefully? In this 


Investigation you will. 


Gathering data 


Imagine that you and your classmates are scientists, visiting from 
another planet. You have a short time to learn all you can about 
humans by observing just one subject. Imagine that the other 
scientists from your planet are doing the same thing with other 
subjects. Later on you will have a chance to compare observa- 
tions. All together, you should be able to discover many things 
about humans. 

Pick out a person sitting near you in the classroom. He or 
she will be your subject for observation. Observe your subject 
carefully for about 15 minutes. Make a list of your observations 
in your notebook. Make your notes short and neat. Other 
people may be reading them. 


Analyzing data 


An observation is something you directly see, hear, taste, smell, 
or feel. Did almost everyone observe the same things, such as 
hair color and eye color? Were there some properties that no 
one remembered to mention, for example, number of eyes or 
fingers? Did anyone group his observations into reports on the 
subject’s appearance and reports on the subject's actions? 


1, Which written observations are clear in their meaning? Do 
some give an incorrect picture? A good test of clearness is 
to imagine reading your observations to a friend over the 
telephone. Would your friend be able to identify the subject 
from your description? 

2. Were all your observations based on sight alone? Or did you 
use other senses such as hearing? 

3. What value is there in making observations in a planned, 
orderly way? How could you improve the order of your 
observations? 


4. Have some of your notes described more than you actually 
observed? 


os 





Try to identify the objects in the 
photographs on this page and on 
page 14. 
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Investigation 2-2 
What can you infer from 
a comic strip? 


Sometimes you go beyond simple observation. You make a 
guess about an observation that may or may not be true. Such 
a guess is an inference (IHNF ruhns). Suppose you went outside 
and observed that the sidewalks were wet. You might infer that 
it had been raining. ‘“Wet sidewalks” is an observation. It can 
be directly seen or touched. “Had been raining” is an inference. 
It was not observed directly. In fact, someone might have 
sprayed the sidewalks with a hose, or maybe a water pipe broke. 
If you use your imagination, you might think of a dozen expla- 
nations for a wet sidewalk. 

Now consider this situation. Your school’s fire alarm rings 
during a class. You hear the alarm. That is an observation. If 
you say to yourself, “Another practice drill”, that is an inference. 
It may be the right reason for the fire alarm. But there may 
be other reasons—possibly a real fire. In that case you might 
observe other things as you leave the building. These will tell 
you if your original inference was correct. Which inference 
would seem better if you smelled smoke? 


Materials 
a cartoon or comic strip 


Gathering data 


Look at the comic strip you brought in. Spend a few minutes 
studying it. Make some observations and inferences. For exam- 
ple, can you infer anything from facial expressions? How does 
the artist represent a sleeping person? How is motion shown? 
Can you infer strength or power from a character’s appearance? 
What other clues does the artist give you? 

Divide your notebook page into two columns. Label one 
“observations” and the other “inferences.” Spend about ten 
minutes writing down the observations and inferences you make 
about your cartoon. Exchange your comic strip or cartoon with 
someone else and repeat the procedure. 


Analyzing data 


Making inferences is a skill. You can improve your skill by 
‘practice and by discussing your results with others. Compare 
your list of inferences with your partner’s for the same cartoons. 
What observations led to each inference? 
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What can you infer about the 
people in these photographs? Are 
all your inferences based only on 
what you can see? 


How can you tell the difference between an observation and 
an inference? 

Did any two people make different inferences from the same 
observation? 

Is there any way to show that an inference is correct? 

Did anyone miss the point of any cartoon? Was this because 
he or she did not make the inferences that the cartoonist had 


in mind? 
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Investigation 2-3 
Observing other living things 


In Investigation 2-1, you practiced observing your classmates. 
Perhaps you were surprised to find how much you could ob- 
serve about people you knew well. In this Investigation, you 
will make observations and inferences about some less familiar 
organisms. An organism is any individual living thing. You will 
improve your skill at making observations and inferences. 


Materials 

plant and animal 
metrestick or ruler 
magnifying glass 
balance 


Gathering data 


Start with either the plant or the animal. In 15 minutes, make 
as many observations and inferences as you can about the 
organism. Rulers, balances, and magnifying glasses are useful 
in making observations. 

Now, turn your attention to the other organism. Take another 
15 minutes to make observations and inferences about this 
organism. Record your observations and inferences in separate 
columns as you did in Investigation 2-2. 


Analyzing data 


1. Are all your observations really observations? Are some 
really inferences? 

2. Did you make more than one inference from some observa- 
tions? 

3. A quantitative observation reports a quantity or measure- 
ment. Which of your observations are quantitative? 

4. An observation that does not include a measurement is called 
a qualitative observation. It reports qualities or properties. 
Which of your observations are qualitative? 

5. Which observations are less likely to be misunderstood— 
quantitative ones or qualitative ones? Why? 
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Look at the photographs on these 
two pages. What inferences can 
you make? Do cheetahs and 
raccoons climb trees for the same 
reason? Which people in the 
square are natives and which are 
visitors? Why are the elephants 
standing under the tree? At what 
time of day are the horses 
drinking? 
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Investigation 2-4 


In Investigation 2-3, you learned that quantitative data is less 
misleading than qualitative data. Is it better to know that a 
sweater costs $5 or to simply know that it is “a bargain’? Is 
it more useful for a doctor to know your exact temperature than 
to know that your forehead feels hot? What quantitative data 
can you gather about people? 


Making observations and inferences 


Gathering data 


These questions should help you get started. They are general 
questions about people. You will first have to change the general 
questions into ones you can investigate. For example, Question 
1 is a general question about height. You could change the 
question to: Are the boys in my class taller than the girls? Or, 
what heights occur most often in my class? 


. How tall are people? 

. Do the lengths of hands and arms vary? 
. Do handspans vary? 

. How long is the hair on a person’s head? 
How big is a human head? 

. How fast do people walk? 

. Do all people see equally well? 

. Do all people hear equally well? 


ONAN AWN 


Measure and record as much quantitative data as you can. 
Decide for yourself what methods to use. Take several meas- 
urements for each subject. Your teacher will provide equipment. 


Analyzing data 


Describe your method of gathering data. If you used more than 
one method be sure to describe each one. Was everyone in your 
class able to collect quantitative data? Do all observations made 
by the same method on the same subject give exactly the same 
result? If not, you will need to report an average. Suppose you 
measured the height of a classmate three times. You would add 
the heights and divide by three to get the average. 

Arrange your data in a table or some other form that is easy 
to understand. Sometimes it is useful to know the range of your 
data. The range is the difference between the largest measure- 
ment and the smallest measurement. The range shows the 
amount of variation in the data. Suppose you measured these 
four heights: 152 cm, 148 cm, 161 cm, 142 cm. You could arrange 
the data from highest to lowest. 


161 cm 
PSZAGunt 
148 cm 
142 cm 


Subtracting 142 cm from 161 cm, the range is 19 cm. Will find- 
ing a range help you analyze your data? 

Report your group’s results to the class. Were you able to 
answer the general question you began with? 
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Instruments improve our ability to observe. Using the 
photographs, pick the more accurate drawing. 
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Extend Your View 2-1 
Describing an animal 


Can you use more than one sense to make observations? Can 
you accurately record your observations? Your teacher will show 
you an animal. In five minutes, make as many observations as 
you can. Write your observations on a sheet of paper. 


Extend Your View 2-2 
How fast do people breathe? 


Have you learned to make quantitative observations? Change 
the title of this Extend Your View into a question you can 
investigate. Then describe how you would investigate your 
question. Make sure your method gives you quantitative data. 


Extend Your View 2-3 
An inference about fish 


Can you make inferences from quantitative data? Jeff decided 
to study one of the fish-tanks at school. It had plants and rocks 
at the bottom. He counted the number of fish in the top half 
of the tank and the number of fish in the bottom half of the 
tank. He waited a minute and then counted the fish again. Jeff 
repeated this procedure several more times. Here is a record 
of his observations. 








Number of fish in the tank. 
Trials one minute apart. 
Trials Number in Number in 
upper half lower half 
I 3 9 
2 0 JP 
3 3 9 
4 3 9 
i 3 9 
6 Ds 10 














Make two inferences from the data. Your inferences should 
help to explain the data. 
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Extend Your View 2-4 
What can you infer? 


Can you make inferences about an unfamiliar situation? From 
what you observe in the photograph, try to infer answers to 
these questions. Write down the observations that support your 
inferences. 


In which direction is each team moving? 

Does everyone on the team have the same job? 

What is the role of the man on the far left? 

Are the players allowed to touch the ball with their feet? with 
their hands? 

5. Which team is winning? 


eNotes 





Extend Your View 2-5 
Observation or inference? 


Can you divide a list of statements into observations and infer- 
ences? Here are ten statements about the photograph. Decide 
which of the statements are observations and which are infer- 
ences. Copy the statements on a separate sheet of paper. Mark 
each statement either O for observation or I for inference. 
Do not write in the book. 
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1. There are two elephants. 

2. Birds eat grass. 

3. The elephant is not bothered by the bird on its back. 
4. The elephant on the right has longer tusks. 

5. The light is coming from the right. 

6. There are seven birds. 

7. Elephants travel in pairs. 

8. The elephant on the right is older. 

9. The elephant on the right is larger. 
10. Birds travel in groups. 











Perceiving the environment 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. infer that living things will have different perceptions if they 
use different sense receptors. 
. use measurements to improve the accuracy of perceptions. 
3. use past experience as well as sense data to analyze percep- 
tions. 
4. infer how different people might perceive the same object 
or event. 


N 


There is an old saying, “Seeing is believing.” How true is it? 
Look at the photograph on the opposite page. Which of the 
circles do you think are “hills’’? Which do you think are “val- 
leys’”? Now turn the book upside down. Do you still agree with 
your choices? 

Sometimes making observations is complicated. The photo- 
graph did not change. But what you saw in the photograph did 
change. Your perception of the photograph, or the sense you 

‘made of it, changed. In these Investigations, you will find out 
more about perception. 
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Investigation 3-1 
How do animals get information? 


Some parts of your body specialize in receiving messages from 
your environment, or your immediate surroundings. These 
parts are called sense receptors (ruh SEHP tuhs). Each part is 
sensitive to one type of signal. For instance, your eyes are sensi- 
tive to light and your ears are sensitive to sound. People have 
five major senses: sight, hearing, taste, touch, and smell. We use 
our senses to perceive, or become aware of, our environment. 


Gathering data 


Do other organisms have the same senses that we do? Read 
about four different kinds of animal and how they perceive their 
environments. Be prepared to discuss what you have read. 


Bat flight in the dark 


Many animals can tell where they are by using their eyes. Some 
animals can tell where they are by using their ears. They make 
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How does the bat locate the 
moth? 





sounds and then listen for the echoes from nearby objects. Bats 
and porpoises can use sound in this way. Echolocation (from 
the words “echo” and “location’”) helps them find food and 
avoid obstacles. 

A bat finds its way through the air by squeaking a series of 
high-pitched sounds and listening for the echoes. The returning 
sounds are interpreted by a part of the bat’s brain. This is 
similar to the way radar works. A bat can tell the size, shape, 
and distance of objects around it, even in the dark. If the object 
is an insect, the bat may fly toward it. If the object is a tree 
or a wire, the bat will fly around it. 

Bats have a large voice box for making high-pitched sounds. 
Bats also have large ears that can detect very soft sounds. They 
can even hear the sound made by a flying moth. Imagine, for 
a moment, that you could use echolocation. What would be your 
perception of your environment? What could you do that you 
cannot do now? 


Snakes that hunt by heat 

There is a group of snakes that can locate warm objects by the 
heat these objects give off. This group of snakes includes rattle- 
’ snakes, pit vipers, and the blind boa, which lives in caves. In 
front of their eyes, these snakes have special pits or holes that 
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Try to find the rattlesnake’s heat pits. 


are sensitive to heat. These receptors can spot a warm object 
in cool surroundings up to half a metre (m) away. 

Since these snakes eat warm-blooded animals, such as mice 
and birds, these receptors help them to find food. (Warm- 
blooded animals usually have a body temperature higher than 
their surroundings, especially at night.) Because of the location 
of the pits, snakes can sense heat only from straight ahead. This 
helps the snake line up its head with its target. 

Would a rattlesnake use its heat-sensitive pits more during 
the day or during the night? How would you perceive the room 
you are in right now, if you had the rattlesnake’s special re- 
ceptors? 


Communication between moths 

A French biologist, Fabre (FAH br), was studying a female moth. 
He placed the moth in a cloth cage near an open window in 
his house. Within 15 hours, 60 males of the same kind of moth 
gathered around the cage. Fabre wanted to find out how the 
male moths located the female. He placed the female moth near 
the same window, but this time in a tightly-closed glass jar. 


Although she could still be seen by other moths, no male moths 
appeared, 
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What do the antennae of moths, 
lobsters, and televisions have in 
common? How are they different? 





Fabre repeated these experiments with another type of female 
moth and got the same results. When the female was in a cloth 
cage, she attracted males from as far away as several kilometres 
(km). But when she was placed in a clear glass jar, no male 
moths appeared. 

Moths have receptors called antennae (an TEHN ee) on their 
heads. Fabre observed that males whose antennae were removed 
could not locate the female in either the cloth or glass cage. 
He inferred that perhaps the female moths produce vibrations. 
These vibrations might be detected by the antennae of the male 
moths. The males could then locate the female. Males without 
antennae would not be able to locate females because they could 
not sense the vibrations. 
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One piece of evidence still puzzled Fabre. Male moths also 
flocked to the open jars from which females had just been 
removed. Maybe the female had an attractive odor. Could the 
males detect the odor several kilometres away? Can you think 
of a way to find out if the males are attracted by an odor or 


by a vibration? 


An electric perception system 

Gymnarchus niloticus (jihm NAHR kuhs ny LAH tih kuhs) is a fish 
that lives in muddy African rivers. Gymnarchus feeds mostly on 
smaller fish. Studies show that it feeds at night and hides under 
logs or rocks during the day. 

Scientists observing Gymnarchus in a darkened aquarium 
found that its movements are well controlled. When it is feed- 
ing, it never bumps into the walls of the tank or other obstacles. 
Gymnarchus cannot see in the darkened tank, but it moves easily 
forward or backward. 

Scientists have known for some time that this fish can produce 
weak electric currents. But they did not know the exact method. 
One scientist placed Gymnarchus in a tank that had equipment 
for measuring electricity. He discovered that the fish surrounds 
itself with a weak electric field. 

When Gymnarchus is near an object, its electric field is dis- 
turbed. There are special receptors in its head that sense any 
change in the electric field. In this way, Gymnarchus can sense 
the location of nearby objects without seeing them. In fact, this 
fish can tell the difference between living and nonliving things 
in its electric field. What advantages does an electric-perception 
system have for this fish? Do people have any kind of electric 
perception? 





Analyzing data 


1, What determines the information an animal can receive? 

2. Why is it hard to imagine what a fish, bat, or moth perceives? 

3. A scientist put a blindfolded rattlesnake in a cage that had 
a light bulb in the corner. When the light bulb went on, the 
snake attacked it. Why did this happen? 


Investigation 3-2 
How reliable are your senses? 


In Investigation 3-1, you learned that different animals receive 
different information from their environments. A grasshopper, 
a bird, and a person may perceive the same meadow quite 
differently. Now consider another problem about perception. 
How good is the data we receive? Do our sense receptors tell 
us exactly what our environment is like? Do we all get the same 
data from our environment? This Investigation should help you 
answer some of these questions. Your group may do some or 
all of the parts, depending on the time and supplies that are 
available. 


The ability to taste 


Are any two people exactly alike? Do people have different 
perceptions of the same things? For example, some people like 
spinach. Some people do not. Perhaps people grow to like 
certain foods. Or perhaps people differ in their sense of taste. 
Try to find out if everyone in your class has the same ability 
to taste. 


Materials 
PTC paper 


Gathering data 


Chew the piece of paper long enough to decide what it tastes 
like. Observe your classmates while they are tasting the paper. 
Write down your own reactions and those of your classmates. 
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Analyzing data 

1. Did everyone in your class have a similar reaction to the 
paper? 

2. How many people could taste the paper? How many people 


could not? 
3. Could the tasters agree on a description of the taste? 


The ability to see 


Are you good at judging distances? How long is the room you 
are in? Can you tell by just looking? Can you guess how tall 
a person is without measuring his height? This activity will help 
you find out how good you are at judging distances. 


Materials 

tracing paper 

cardboard or heavy paper 
scissors 

felt-tip marking pen 

ruler 


Gathering data 


You will work in small groups during this activity. Each group 
will prepare its own materials. Trace Shapes A, B, and C, and 
use these tracings as patterns. Draw two outlines of each of the 
pieces on heavy paper or thin cardboard. Draw two thick lines 
on each piece to match the heavy lines on the patterns in the 
book. Label the pieces, and cut them out. 

Make a group chart for recording data. Leave space to record 
three trials for each person in your group. 





Person Trial Distance 


A-A B-B A-A C-C 
Carla Hi = he ie Es 














To begin the activity, turn your book sideways and use the 
lines on page 37. Place the two A-pieces on the top line, any 
distance apart. Then place the two B-pieces on the bottom line. 
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How to place the cutout shapes on the lines. 


Move the B’s until you think they are exactly as far apart on 
the line as the two A’s. Have another member of your group 
measure and record the length of the line between the A’s and 
the length of the line between the B’s. Repeat this procedure 
two more times using a different distance between the A’s each 
time. 

When each person in the group has completed three trials, 
substitute the two C-pieces for the B’s. Now test your ability 
to compare the distance between the A’s and the C’s. Record 
three trials for each person. 


Analyzing data 


1. Look at your data. How well do the A-A and the B-B dis- 
tances match? How well do the A-A and the C-C distances 
match? 

2. Do you think the shapes of the pieces had anything to do 
with the accuracy of your estimates? If so, why do you think 
this happens? 


3. In your own words write the best explanation of the data. 
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Hot or cold 


Did you ever hold your hand close to an iron to find out if 
the iron was hot? What you were doing was sensing the heat 
being given off. We all have sense receptors in our skin that 
detect heat. But how accurate are these receptors? Do they give 
us reliable information? 


Materials 
3 containers of water 
thermometer 


Gathering data 


Your teacher will tell you how many students will do this 
activity. If you do this activity, first place one hand in Pan H 
and the other hand in Pan C. Then, after one minute, place both 
hands in Pan X. Tell the class what you feel. Is the water in 
Pan X hot or cold? Is the data you get from each hand the same? 
Now measure the temperature of the water in each pan with 
a thermometer. 

Record your observations and your classmates’ responses. 
Also record the measured temperatures of the pans of water. 


Analyzing data 


Suppose you had to describe to another person the water tem- 
perature of Pan X. Which data would you use and why? 


Determining the direction of sound 


Your left and right hands can be fooled about water tempera- 
ture. A thermometer gives a more accurate temperature reading. 
How reliable are your ears? They are probably good at telling 
loud sounds from soft sounds. But with your eyes closed, can 
you tell the direction a sound is coming from? 


Materials 
8 noisemakers 


blindfold 


Gathering data 


Groups of nine students are needed for this activity. Eight 
students should form a circle and number themselves 1 to 8. 


Each student has a noisemaker. The remaining student, the 
subject, is blindfolded. Make sure the blindfold does not cover 
the subject’s ears. The subject sits in the center of the circle, 
facing Position 1. The subject should not turn his head during 
the activity. The person in Position 1 will select students to click 
their noisemakers. Choose another student to record the data. 

To begin, the student in Position 1 points to another student 
who then clicks his noisemaker. The subject tries to point in 
the direction the sound came from. Wait until the data is re- 
corded before choosing another noisemaker. Do not select 
noisemakers in order. Remember that the student in Position 
1 can also take a turn. 


Check the subject about 15 times. Each time the subject 
guesses correctly, place a + next to the number of the position 
on the chart. If the subject guesses incorrectly, place a — next 
to the number of the correct position. Test at least four or five 
different students. Make a new chart for each subject. Summa- 
rize the class data in a table. Count the number of +’s and 
—’s for each position and record the totals in your table. 














pe Position Correct responses Incorrect responses 
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People use a parabolic 
microphone to pick up signals 
from different directions. A deer 
can do this by simply moving 
its ears. 


Are the sounds from some directions perceived more accurately 
than those from others? If so, try to think of an explanation 
for the differences. 








Investigation 3-3 
How does experience affect perception? 


So far you have looked at the kinds of data animals get from 
their environment through their sense receptors. This data is 
only the raw material for perceptions. For example, your eyes 
notice only black marks on this page, but you perceive them 
as words. More than sense receptors are involved in perception. 
Do our past experiences affect the way we perceive the present? 
The next three activities will help you answer this question. 


What don’t you hear? 
Gathering data 


Can you remember all of the things you saw on the way to 
school this morning? Or all the sounds you heard? Do your ears 
pick up more noises than you are aware of? What factors affect 
what you hear and what you do not? Discuss these questions 
with your classmates. During the discussion your teacher will 
run a tape recorder. 

After the discussion, your teacher will stop the recorder and 
replay the tape. Listen for sounds in the room you were not 
aware of during the discussion. What kinds of sound were 
there? 


Analyzing data 


How do you decide what to listen to? What were some of the 
sounds you heard that your classmates did not hear? Why do 
you think you heard them? 

You might want to investigate questions like these: Does your 
hearing affect your skill at ping-pong? Which is the noisiest 
room in your house? Does noise affect your ability to concen- 
trate? 


How do we perceive sizes? 


Did you ever wonder why the people on your television screen 
seem to be life-size? Or why cars and houses seem so small 
‘when you look down from a tall building? This activity will 
help you answer these questions. 
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Materials 

tracing paper 

Scissors 

cardboard or heavy paper 


Gathering data 


Trace the outline of the car. Using your tracing as a pattern, 
cut two cars from heavy paper or cardboard. Place one of the 
cars over the letter “A” on the photograph. Place the other car 
over the “B.’”” Which car seems bigger? Move the cars around 
on the picture. Do you always get the same effect? What clues 
help you perceive the size of objects? 

Does the building with the arch through it seem to be close 
or far away? Write down all the clues you can find in the 
photograph that help you determine the distance. 

Is the person in the photograph at the bottom of page 43 an 
adult or a child? a male or a female? Give any data you can 
find to support your answers. 


Analyzing data 


1. Summarize the clues you used to determine the size and 
distance of objects. 

2. How did you learn about these clues? 

Would a small child know these same clues? 

4. Bring in several pictures from magazines or newspapers that 
illustrate the clues you have learned. 


cS 
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Does everyone perceive in the same way? 


Suppose you witnessed an automobile accident and had to 
answer questions about the event. Would your description of 
the accident be accurate? Would your description be complete? 
Would different witnesses give the same description? 


Materials 
4 pictures 


Gathering data 


In this activity you will be shown four pictures. Each picture 
will be projected for ten seconds. Write down what you see. 
The teacher will then show you each picture a second time. 
This time you can study it for several minutes and compare 
your perceptions with those of your classmates. Have one 
student record on the chalkboard what the class saw in each 
picture. 


Analyzing data 


1. The first time the pictures were shown, did everyone notice 
the same details? 

2. After the second viewing, were you able to agree on the 
content? For instance, could you agree on the colors used 
and the objects or patterns shown? 

3. After the second viewing, were you able to agree on the 
meaning of the pictures? For example, was the mood of the 
pictures sad or happy? What was the artist trying to say to 
the viewer? 

4, What kinds of perceptions are people more likely to agree 
on? Is disagreeing about the meaning of a picture the same 
as disagreeing about the length of a line? 


Extend Your View 3-1 
Perceiving a city street 


Find out if you have learned to infer how perceptions are related 
to sense receptors. This quotation describes the behavior of a 
52-year-old man who regained his sight after being blind. 


“Before getting back his sight, S. B. was unafraid of traffic. He would 
cross the street alone, holding his arm or cane stubbornly before him, 


until the traffic would stop. ... But after the operation, it took two 
of us, one on either side, to force him across a road. He was terrified 
as never before in his life.” (Modified from Gregory, R.L. The Eye and 
the Brain. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966.) 


Why do you think this man’s perception of the street changed? 


Extend Your View 3-2 
Another illusion? 


How does past experience affect your perceptions? Can you use 
measurements to improve the accuracy of your perceptions? Use 
the drawing to answer these questions. 





1. Do the pairs of vertical lines look straight? 

2. Do you think that the lines are straight? Have you had any 
past experience that would influence your answer? 

3. How could you find out if the lines are straight? 


Extend Your View 3-3 
A difference of opinion 


How will different people perceive the same event? Suppose 
a car is weaving back and forth across the road. What inferences 
might these different people make? Why might their perceptions 
differ? 


1. a police officer 

2. an auto mechanic 
3. a driving instructor 
4. a doctor 
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Organizing data 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. identify which items fit a pattern that you perceive. 

2. classify a collection of objects in more than one way. 

3. decide if something is living or nonliving. 

4, infer from its properties whether an organism is a plant or 
an animal. 

5. organize quantitative data to answer a question. 


Do you collect things? Perhaps you are interested in stamps, 
coins, shells, baseball cards, or records. Some people collect 
antiques, dolls, or cameras. Others even collect matchbook 
covers or sugar wrappers. 

Once you have a collection, you can organize it. Stamp 
albums help organize a stamp collection. The stamps are usually 
organized by country. Or they can be grouped by subject. Shells 
might be harder to organize. They can be organized by color, 
size, shape, or where they were found. Record albums can be 
grouped by type of music, composer, or performer. 

The telephone directory has peoples’ names organized in 
alphabetical order. How are names, addresses, and phone 
numbers arranged in the classified “Yellow Pages” directory? 
Students can also be organized into groups. They can be placed 
into groups based on age, sex, musical interest, or athletic ability. 

Grouping, or classifying, helps people organize things. People 
can manage a small number of groups better than a large 
number of separate things. Scientists often classify things for 
‘the same reason. In this Investigation, you will learn to classify 
and organize data in several ways. 
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Investigation 4-1 
Perceiving a pattern 


Which of these examples make sense to you? Try to find a 
pattern in each example. 


1, Aaaaaa bb ccc dd eeeeeeeeeee fhhh ii IImm nnnnnn 00000 
rrr sssssssss tttttttt uvwxy. 

2. Above and as contains exactly letters numbers of same 
sentence the this those words. 

3. This sentence contains exactly the same numbers of letters 
and words as those above. 


Every language has ways of making sentences. Only Example 
3 has meaning in English. The letters are in the right order to 
make words. And the words are in the right order to make a 
meaningful sentence. The other two examples have patterns, 
but the patterns do not make sense. In Example 1, the letters 
follow a pattern of alphabetical order. Example 2 has the same 
words as Example 3. But the words are in alphabetical order, 
not in a meaningful pattern. 

Words are patterns that you have learned to recognize. In this 
Investigation, you will see what other kinds of pattern you can 
perceive. 


Gathering data 


Look at these sets of drawings. Each numbered item has five 
choices. Four of each five follow a pattern. Number from 1 to 
8 on a piece of paper. For each item, write down the letter of 
the object that does not fit the pattern. Also describe the pattern 
you perceived. 


Analyzing data 


1. Did everyone perceive the same pattern for each item? If so, 


try to find other possible patterns. Is one perceived pattern 
better than another? 


2. What properties of the figures did you consider as you tried 
to identify a pattern? How was perception involved in the 
identification? 

3. What patterns can you find that would place two objects in 
one group and three in another? 

4. Are there other possible patterns in these examples? 
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Investigation 4-2 
Patterns help to organize 


In this Investigation, you will observe properties of nonliving 
things. Then you will classify the objects according to the 


patterns you perceive. 


Materials 
several collections of nonliving things 


Gathering data 


Look carefully at the collection that your teacher shows you. 
Divide the collection into two groups. Each group should share 
some property that the other group does not. Describe the 
property used to make the first grouping. Then list the objects 
that you place in each group. Put at least two items in each 


group. 


How could you classify these plants? 





Once you have formed two groups, try to subdivide each 
group into two more groups, using another property. As before, 
you should have a reason for your grouping. And you should 
list the objects in each subgroup. 

Now, put all the items back into one group. Repeat the 
process of grouping and subgrouping. But this time try using 
different properties. Remember that you can also use more than 
one sense. In the same way, classify as many other collections 
as you have time for. 


1. Compare your classifications with those of your classmates. 
Did everyone use the same properties for making groups? 

2. How many possible ways are there to classify a collection 
of objects? 

3. How many groups and subgroups can be made from one 
collection? What is the smallest number of items that can 
be in a group? 

4, How is classification useful as one way to organize data? 


How could you classify these items? 
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Investigation 4-3 
What does “alive” mean? 


What do a spider, a dandelion, a camel, and a human being 
have in common? How can you tell if something is really alive? 
First you must decide what properties living things share. In 
this Investigation, you will look at a number of different things. 
You will try to decide whether or not they are alive. You will 
also decide if they are plants or animals. 


Gathering data 


Look carefully at the items that your teacher shows you. Try 
to make lists of properties that separate living from nonliving 
things, and plants from animals. 


Analyzing data 


Do you agree with all the properties the other students chose? 
Is there one property that can always be used to separate living 
from nonliving things? plants from animals? 








Which of the objects on pages 54 and 55 are alive? 
Try to separate the plants from the animals. 
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Investigation 4-4 
Organizing quantitative data 


There are people who specialize in collecting data to answer 
questions. Television networks want to know how many people 
are watching which shows. Political candidates want to know 
voters’ opinions on different issues. These people usually collect 
large amounts of data. The data must be organized before they 
can make inferences and answer their questions. 

In this Investigation, you will have a similar problem. You 
will collect data on heartbeat rates. Then you will try to organize 
your data to make inferences. 


Materials 
clock or a watch with second hand 
construction paper (optional) 


Gathering data 


Choose a partner. Decide on a method to observe his or her 
heartbeat quantitatively. You may want to make a simple steth- 
oscope (STEHTH uh skohp) by rolling a sheet of construction 
paper into a tube. 





Make a table to organize your data. The exact form is not 
important, but the table should be easy to understand. Here 
are two ways you might arrange your data. Also describe your 
method for observing heartbeat. If you use more than one 
method, be sure to describe both of them. 





Data table—Heartbeat 











seconds 


30 seconds 


oie) 
33 


Method 1: count pulses in neck | Method 2: listen to heartbeat with stethoscope 
for 15 seconds and count beats for 30 
Subject: G.M. Subject: G.M. 
Trial Pulses in 15 seconds | Trial Beats in 
I id I 
2 19 2 
3 15 4 








Whatever method you use, repeat it several times. Try to keep 
all conditions the same from one observation to the next. Do 
you think changes in room temperature, noises, and your own 
movement might change the heartbeat rate? You can probably 
think of other conditions that should be kept the same. After 
you have observed your partner’s heartbeat, have him observe 
yours. 


Analyzing data 


1. Did everyone in your class report the same heartbeat rate? 

2. Suppose you counted your partner’s pulse for 15 seconds, 
and another classmate counted pulses for 30 seconds. What 
would you have to do before you could compare the two 
sets of data? 

3. Can you compare observations made by different methods? 

4, What is the range of the data? Where in the range is your 
heartbeat rate? Is it fast, slow, or in between? Is the range 
the same for the girls and for the boys? 

5. Calculate the average heartbeat rate for the whole class, for 
just the girls, and for just the boys. How do the averages 
compare? 


Graphing is another way to organize this kind of data. A bar 
graph is a useful kind of graph for organizing heartbeat data. 
‘To make a bar graph, first organize your data into groups as 
shown in the table on page 58. 
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Groups Number of students in each group 
(beats per minute) (Tally) (Total) 


55-59 
60-64 | 
65-69 | | 
SEE: | | 
75-79 | | 
80-84 TH | | 
85-89 TH || 

TH I | 


90-94 


No 


G9, SI Go WN NS Ga) 








95-99 LHI 


———— 








Notice that each group covers a range of five heartbeat rates. 
You can choose any range for your groups. Just make sure it 
is the same for each group. Tally the number of students whose 
heartbeat rates fall into each group. 

Look at the bar graph that was made from the data in the 
sample table. Notice that the groups go on the horizontal axis. 
The vertical axis shows the number of people in each group. 
The more people in a group, the higher the bar on the graph. 

Make a bar graph for the data on your whole class. Make 
two other bar graphs for the separate data on the girls and the 
boys. What do the bar graphs tell you about heartbeat rates 
for your class? How do the bar graphs for girls and boys com- 
pare? 


Number of students in each group 





5-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 85-89 90-94 95-99 
Groups (beats per minute) 
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Try to classify these birds into 
groups that eat the same food. 
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Extend Your View 4-1 


Can you identify which items fit a pattern that you perceive? 
Find a pattern that places four organisms in one group and one 
by itself. Which item on page 60 does not fit the pattern? Then 
identify a second pattern that places three organisms in one 
group and two in another. 


Extend Your View 4-2 


Can you classify the same collection in more than one way? 
Find at least four different ways to classify these students into 
two distinct groups. If you knew the students in the photograph, 
what other properties besides physical appearance could you 
use to classify them? 
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Extend Your View 4-3 
Dead or alive? 


Can you decide if something is living or nonliving? When 
should a person be classified as dead? In 1968, in Virginia, a 
56-year-old man received serious head injuries in an automobile 
accident. The man was no longer breathing when he reached 
the hospital. He was put on a machine that breathed for him. 
Because his brain was no longer working, the doctors said that 
the man was dead. But his heart was still beating. They trans- 
planted his heart into another patient. 

The victim’s brother sued the doctors who did the operation. 
He said his brother was still alive when the heart was removed. 
If you were on the jury at the trial, how would you have voted? 
Do you think the man was dead when his heart was removed? 


Extend Your View 4-4 
Plant or animal? 


Can you infer from its properties if an organism is a plant or 
an animal? This organism lives in shallow seas. Is it a plant 
or an animal? What clues can you get from the photograph? 
List the reasons for your choice. 
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Extend Your View 4-5 
Holding your breath 


Can you organize quantitative data to answer a question? Use 
the data in Table 4-1. Are boys or girls able to hold their breath 
longer? How did you organize your data to answer the question? 


Table 4-1 Time that breath was held 





Name Time (seconds) Sex 
Bruce 74 M 
Ed 48 M 
Ann 55 F 
Ralph 69 M 
Fred 69 M 
Annette 53 Ie 
Barbara 60 E 
Jane Sal F 
Maureen Tada F 
Bob 69 M 
Dennis 61 M 
Gary 47 M 
Sylvia 86 F 
Joyce 4] F 
George 47 M 
Doris 62 F 
Paula 61 iF 
Shawn 49 M 
Steven 67 M 
Douglas 39 M 
Ernie 44 M 
Audrey 82 IF 
Don 84 M 
Amanda 56 F 
Paul 68 M 
Dolores 58 F 
Maria By F 
Eric 76 M 
Nancy 55 ie 
Manuel 49 M 
Gretchen 55 FE 
Janet 56 F 
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Making and testing hypotheses 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. select properties that can be used as variables. 

2. make a hypothesis about two variables. 

3. organize data to decide if a hypothesis is supported or re- 
jected. 


Suppose you have a homework assignment due the next day. 
There is also a movie on television that you’ve been waiting 
all week to see. Can you do your homework and also watch 
the movie? 

When you make any decision, you have to consider a number 
of factors. A factor that can change or have a number of different 
values is called a variable. In this situation, the amount of 
homework and the time it will take to do it are both variables. 
If your homework takes only 30 minutes, you can probably 
watch the movie. What if your homework takes two hours? Even 
“the results of not doing your homework” is a variable. These 
factors would all vary from day to day. 

Many of the properties that you have been measuring are 
variables. The heights and weights of your classmates vary. So 
do their heartbeat rates and their ability to hold their breath. 
So far you have looked at each variable separately. In these 
Investigations, you will look for connections between variables. 
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Investigation 5-1 
What is a hypothesis? 


Suppose your school has a basketball team that won only two 
of its last ten games. Very few people go to the games and there 
are no cheerleaders. Perhaps the lack of student interest has 
affected the team’s performance. There are two variables in this 
situation: the number of games won and the number of specta- 
tors. You might guess that the two variables are related. A 
reasonable guess about the connection between two variables 
is called a hypothesis (hy PAHTH uh sihs). There is often more 
than one possible hypothesis in a situation. For example, the 
team could be losing because the players do not practice. Or 
perhaps the players are shorter than the players on other teams. 

It is useful to first change a hypothesis into a form that is 
easier to test. The three hypotheses about the basketball team 
could be written: 


1. If the number of spectators increases, then the team will win. 
2. If the players practice more, then the team will win. 
3. If the coach gets taller players, then the team will win. 


When you put a hypothesis in the if... then form, you are 
making a prediction. You are predicting that changing the 
if-variable will also change the then-variable. To see if your pre- 
diction is correct, you have to test your hypothesis. You can 
practice making and testing hypotheses using the heartbeat data 
from Investigation 4-4. 


Materials 

data from Investigation 4-4 

graph paper 

instruments to measure variables related to heartbeat 


Gathering data 


Look at your data from Investigation 4-4, Think of a variable 
that might be related to the heartbeat rate. Make a hypothesis 
using heartbeat rate as your then-variable. You may need to 
collect data for the if-variable you have chosen. Suppose your 
if-variable is height. You will have to measure the height in 
centimetres of each person in the class. You would make a list 
of names, heartbeat rates, and heights. 
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Make a hypothesis to explain 
each observation on pages 67 and 
68. 


These animals follow this person 
around. 


People in this hot, dry region 
wear heavy, loose clothing. 
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This young person is skilled 
enough to play with a symphony 
orchestra. 


There were no mushrooms at 
this spot the day before this 
photograph was taken. 








Analyzing data 


There is no one way for you to analyze your data. You want 
to pick the simplest way that will reveal a pattern if one exists. 
You already know several ways to organize your heartbeat data. 
If your if-variable were height, you could arrange the class in 
order from the shortest to the tallest. Then you could divide 
the class into two groups: the taller half and the shorter half. 
You could compare the average heartbeat rate for each group. 

You can also use graphing to analyze your data. (If you do 
not know how to make a graph or want some review, read 
Appendix C.) This graph was made to test the hypothesis: If a 
student is taller, his heartbeat rate is faster. Does the graph show 
that taller students have faster heartbeat rates? If the graph does 
show this pattern, you can say “The data supports the hypothe- 
sis.” Suppose the graph shows just the opposite pattern. You 
would have to reject the original hypothesis. Sometimes there 
is no pattern in your data. You cannot say that the data supports 
your hypothesis. But neither should you reject the hypothesis 
without additional data. 

Even if the data supports a hypothesis, you cannot say, ““The 
hypothesis is true.” You can only say, “The data supports the 
hypothesis.” New data that contradicts the hypothesis may turn 
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up later. There is also another danger—the danger of over- 
generalization. You cannot say what is true for your class is true 


for people in general. 


Investigation 5-2 
Testing another hypothesis 


How fast a person responds to a signal is called reaction time. 
A quarterback’s reaction time may make the difference between 
an incomplete or a complete pass. A bike rider’s reaction time 
may make the difference between an accident and a near-miss. 
Do athletes have faster reaction times than spectators? Can 
reaction time be improved by practice? This Investigation may 
help you answer these questions. 


A fast reaction time could help a swimmer win a race. 





Materials 
metrestick 
other measuring instruments 


Gathering data 


Make a hypothesis about reaction time and another variable. 
Reaction time will be the then-variable. Collect data to test the 
hypothesis. You may be able to use some data from earlier 
Investigations, for example, the data on height or handspans 
from Investigation 2-4. 

Here is one way to measure reaction time. You will work in 
pairs. Have one student hold his arm as though he were going 
to shake hands. Have him support his forearm on a table or 
a desk. Make sure his fingers extend beyond the edge. The 
distance between his thumb and index finger should be about 
two centimetres. 

Stand facing your partner. Hold the 100-cm end of the 
metrestick between your thumb and index finger. Place the 
metrestick between your partner’s thumb and index finger. Your 
partner’s index finger should be at the 30-cm mark. Be sure your 
partner is not touching the metrestick. 

Have your partner watch the 30-cm mark. As soon as the 
metrestick begins to drop, he will try to catch it between his 
thumb and index finger. Let the metrestick hang motionless, 
and then release it without warning. You may have to practice 
this a few times. 

The distance the metrestick drops depends on your partner’s 
reaction time. The shorter the distance, the faster the reaction 
time. How many centimetres does the stick drop before your 
partner catches it? Remember that you started at the 30-cm 
mark. Test your partner several times. Record each measure- 
ment. Then trade places and have your partner measure your 
reaction time. 


Analyzing data 


Did the metrestick drop exactly the same distance each time 
you made a measurement? If not, you need to take the average 
of your trials. You may also want to find the range of the class 
data. Does your data support your hypothesis? 


1. Did your reaction time improve with each trial? 

2. Do people with fast reaction times share some characteristics 
in common? Are they more athletic? Are they older than your 
other classmates? 


Making and testing hypotheses 
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3. Would you have the same reaction time if you tried the test 


with your other hand? 
4. Would you have a different reaction time early in the morn- 


ing or late at night? 


Extend Your View 5-1 
Heartbeat rates for different animals 


Can you select properties to use as variables? Can you make 
a hypothesis about two variables? Look at the data in this table. 
These measurements came from average adult animals at rest. 
List at least three properties of the animals that might be related 
to heartbeat rate. Write at least two hypotheses using the prop- 
erties you have chosen as the if-variables. 


Table 5-1 Average heartbeat rates 





Animal Heartbeat rate 
(beats per minute) 


cat 180 
cow 50 
dog 100 
goat 85 
hamster 347 
horse 45 
monkey 220 
mouse 610 
pig 70 
porpoise 75 
squirrel 390 
whale 15 





Extend Your View 5-2 
Who can run 50 metres fastest? 


Are you able to organize data to decide if a hypothesis is 
supported or rejected? Use the data in the table to test these 
five hypotheses: 


1. Boys run faster than girls. 
2. Older people run faster than younger people. 


Making and testing hypotheses 


3. Brown-eyed people run faster than blue-eyed people. 
4. People with greater mass run faster than those with less mass. 
5. Taller people run faster than shorter people. 


Copy each hypothesis on a separate sheet of paper. Mark each 


hypothesis either: 
S = supported by the available data 


R = rejected because the data shows the opposite 
N = neither supported nor rejected 


Table 5-2. Data gathered on 50-metre runners 





Subject Eye color 


blue 
blue 
brown 
blue 
blue 
brown 
brown 
brown 
brown 
brown 
blue 
brown 


OMAN A aA FS WN HR 


Sa je 
NRO 


Sex 


Sat rs re Sr 


Age 
(years) 


i 
We 
tS 
ie) 
12 
11 
dt 
72 
ole 
We 
a: 
ies) 


Height 
(centimetres) 


165 
140 
163 
152 
ISS) 
IS 
157 
1595 
142 
168 
156 
165 


Mass 
(kilograms) 


50 
45 
41 
57 
54 
58 
50 
4] 
48 
45 
Al 
oe) 


Time 
(seconds) 


6:3 
6.5 
6.0 
7.4 
IA 
7.8 
Wego) 
Ti 
US 
6.2 
7.0 
6.3 
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Doing experiments 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. describe the difference between a poorly-designed experi- 
ment and a better one. 

2. use what you learn about respiration to predict the results 
of an experiment. 


Breathing is something you do all the time. When you breathe, 
you take air into your lungs and then let it out. But the air you 
take in is not the same as the air you let out. 

Most of air is a gas called nitrogen, a gas that your body does 
not use. The part of air that your body needs is a gas called 
oxygen. The oxygen you breathe helps release the energy that 
is stored in food. The food and oxygen both change. 


oa change into carbon _ other 
ood + oxygen > energy + dioxide? products 


This process is called respiration. Your body does not use the 
new gas, carbon dioxide, and you breathe it out. When you 
breathe you exchange gases with your environment. 

Do all living things exchange gases with their environment? 
You can observe people breathing, but what about other living 
things? How can you tell if an organism is giving off or using 
‘up a gas? In these Investigations, you will experiment to answer 
some of these questions. 
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Investigation 6-1 
Do aquatic plants and animals 
exchange gases? 


It is difficult to tell if an organism is using oxygen. It is easier 
to tell if an organism, especially an aquatic (uh KWAHD ihk) 
one, is giving off carbon dioxide. Aquatic organisms live in the 
water. In your experiment, you will try to detect carbon dioxide. 
If you detect it, you can infer that the organism is using oxygen. 


Materials 

blue liquid 
soda straw 

3 test tubes 

3 stoppers 

test tube rack 
test tube holder 
burner 

aquatic plant 

2 snails 


Gathering data 


The blue liquid you will use in your experiment contains water 
and a chemical. If you add carbon dioxide to the liquid, the 
chemical changes color. Test the blue liquid before you do the 
experiment. Fill a test tube one-third full with the liquid. Breathe 
out through the straw into the blue liquid. What happens to 
the blue color? Did everyone get similar results? 

Place your thumb firmly over the mouth of the test tube and 
shake the tube. Make the liquid mix with the air. Watch for 
color changes. Can you shake the carbon dioxide out of the 
water? Carefully boil the liquid over an open flame for about 
one minute. Slant the test tube and make sure the open end 
is not pointed toward anyone. Do you see any color changes 
now? Does boiling remove the carbon dioxide? Now you can 
investigate the question, “Do snails and aquatic plants take in 
oxygen and give off carbon dioxide?” 

Your group will prepare three test tubes. Fill all three tubes 
almost to the top with blue liquid. Leave room for a large piece 
of a plant in Tube A and two snails in Tube B. Make sure the 
stoppers are tightly sealed. Label your tubes A, B, and C. Label 
your test tube rack with the initials of the people in your group. 

Half the groups should place their set of tubes under lights 
but not in direct sunlight. The rest of the groups should place 


their set in a dark place, such as a closet. Leave the tubes 
undisturbed overnight. 

Each tube should test a hypothesis about gas exchange. For 
example, one tube might test the hypothesis: If aquatic plants 
produce carbon dioxide in the light, then the blue liquid will 
turn yellow. Make a table in your notebook and write in the 
hypothesis you think each tube will test. 











Tube Hypothesis Color 
A | if aquatic plants produce carbon dioxide re 
* | in the light, then the blue liquid will 
Light turn yellow. 
B a zs 
G = 2 
A Aw: r ee 
Dark B - - 
G = 2 























On the second day, examine your test tubes. Record the color 
of each tube. Does the plant look different since the beginning 
of the experiment? Complete your table by exchanging data with 
the groups that tested different hypotheses. 


Analyzing data 


1. Which of your hypotheses were supported? Which were 
rejected? 

2. If an organism produces carbon dioxide, you can infer that 
it is using oxygen. Did the snails and plants use oxygen when 
they were in the light? when they were in the dark? 

3. What did you learn from Tube C? What if the blue liquid 
in Tube C had turned yellow? 


Can you be certain that it was the carbon dioxide from the 
plants and snails that caused the color change? Could variables 
such as temperature or humidity have caused the color change? 
In an experiment you try to test only one variable at a time. 
This kind of experiment is called a controlled experiment. In 
‘a controlled experiment all of the variables are kept the same 
except the one you want to test. 


Doing experiments 
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In this experiment, you were testing the effect of light on gas 
exchange. It was necessary to keep other variables the same. 
But it is difficult to match the conditions in a dark closet to 
the conditions in another part of the classroom. That is why 
you used Tube C. If the color change had been caused by a 
different variable, such as temperature, Tube C would have 
changed color too. 


Investigation 6-2 
Measuring respiration 


This setup can be used to measure the rate of respiration for 
a small organism. Remember that during respiration an orga- 
nism uses up oxygen and gives off carbon dioxide. The pellets 
in the test tube can absorb carbon dioxide. So, as the organism 
uses up oxygen, the amount of gas in the test tube is reduced. 

At the beginning of the experiment, the air pressure inside 
the test tube is the same as the outside air pressure. The pres- 
sure is the same on both sides of the liquid in the glass tube, 
the “L-tube.” When the amount of gas in the test tube is re- 
duced, the pressure inside the test tube is also reduced. The 
liquid in the L-tube is pushed toward the test tube by outside 
air pressure. The more oxygen is used up, the farther the liquid 
moves in the L-tube. 


Materials 

test tube 

L-tube and rubber stopper 
colored liquid 

graph paper 

tape 

packet of pellets 

books 

living organisms 
petroleum jelly 


Gathering data 


Your group should decide what your experiment will be. Your 
teacher has some organisms you can use in this Investigation. 
You can use the setup and live organisms to answer questions 
like these: 


1. How far will six mealworms make the liquid move in five 
minutes? 


2. Does one kind of insect use oxygen faster than another? 
3. Do seeds use oxygen? 


Choose one of these questions to investigate or think of one 
yourself. Write down your question and check with your 
teacher before you begin. 

What variable will you be testing in this experiment? How 
can you be sure that a change in the movement of colored liquid 
is due to the test organism and not some other variable? Your 
group should decide how to control your experiment. 

Now put together the setup on page 78. The books will keep 
the L-tube level. Tape a piece of graph paper to the top book. 
Then tape the L-tube to the graph paper. 

Place the organism in the test tube. You may have to use 
more than one organism if they are small. Put the packet of 
pellets into the tube so that the organisms cannot reach it. Firmly 


Does a 125-g frog use 5 times as much oxygen as a 25-g frog? 
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place the stopper with the L-tube into the test tube. Make sure 
the string from the packet is between the stopper and the test 


tube. 


Caution: The packet contains a dangerous chemical. If the 
packet opens and some of the chemical gets on you or the 
experimental animal, wash it off with a lot of water. 


Wait five to ten minutes for the pellets to absorb the carbon 
dioxide in the container. Then put a drop of the colored liquid 
onto the end of the L-tube. The liquid should begin to move. 
If it does not, then your setup may be leaking. It may help to 
push the stopper more firmly into the test tube. Or try putting 
some petroleum jelly around the stopper. 

Mark the starting point of the bubble of colored liquid on 
the graph paper. The graph paper will help you measure how 
fast the bubble moves. 

Make several observations for each experiment. You can 
record the movement every 30 seconds, every minute, or every 
5 minutes. It depends on how rapidly the liquid is moving. Put 
a mark on the graph paper at the end of each time interval. 
Later you will be able to count the squares to find out how fast 
the liquid moved. 

If you have time, it is a good idea to repeat the experiment 
to be sure of your results. Loosen the stopper between experi- 
ments. This gives the organism a fresh supply of air. 

Make other observations you think are important. For exam- 
ple, does your organism remain still or is it very active? Keep 
accurate records of your data. A table is a good way to record 
your data. Write a brief report that shows how your data an- 
swers the question you are investigating. 


Analyzing data 


1, The movement of the bubble showed that respiration was 
taking place. How fast did your bubble move? 

2, Discuss your experiment and your data with your classmates. 
Compare your rate with data from other experiments, Can 
you make any general statements about gas exchange in 
living things? 

3, Did active animals use more oxygen than ones that remained 
still? 

4. Do seeds use oxygen? Can you think of a way to find out 
how fast one seed uses oxygen? 

5. Can you think of better ways to control the experiment? 
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Hamsters and fish do not normally live in the same 
environment. Make a hypothesis to explain this photograph. 


Extend Your View 6-1 


Have you learned to tell a poorly-designed experiment from 
a better one? Look at these two experiments. Two students 
hypothesized that if the roots of plants are given oxygen, the 





roots will grow. To test the hypothesis, each student grew 
tomato plants in jars of water. They added chemicals for healthy 
plant growth. 

The first student bubbled oxygen for two weeks through the 
water her plants were growing in. The second student bubbled 
oxygen through a jar with half her plants in it. The other half 
were in a second jar. No oxygen was bubbled through the 
second jar. Each student was careful to give the plants equal 
amounts of light. All the plants in both experiments lived and 
grew. Whose experiment would you consider a better test of 
the hypothesis? 


Extend Your View 6-2 
Survival 


Use what you have learned about respiration to predict the 
results of this experiment. Two test tubes were filled almost to 
the top with the blue liquid you used in Investigation 6-1. An 
aquatic plant and two snails were added to each test tube. Tube 
A was left under a lamp overnight. Tube B was left in a closet 
overnight. Try to predict what color you would see in each tube 
on the second day. Give reasons for your predictions. 
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Designing experiments 


After you complete this Investigation, you will be able to 


1. design an experiment to collect data to test a hypothesis. 
2. use a checklist to evaluate the design of an experiment. 


Mike was given a goldfish for his birthday. One cold winter 
day he put the goldfish bowl on a table in front of a sunny 
window. That afternoon he sat down to watch his fish. He 
noticed that it was swimming actively. When he took a closer 
look at the goldfish, he also saw that the gill covers were mov- 
ing rapidly. 

Mike knew that fish breathe by taking gulps of water that 
contain dissolved oxygen. When the fish closes its mouth, its 
gill covers open. The water is forced over the gills where oxygen 
is exchanged for carbon dioxide. The drawing on the next page 
shows the direction the water flows. The faster the gill covers 
move, the faster the fish is breathing. 

The next morning, Mike got up early. It was just getting light 
outside. He went to the window to look at his fish. It still looked 
the same, except that its gill covers now were moving very 
slowly. What do you think caused the breathing rate of the 
goldfish to change? 
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Investigation 7-1 
The goldfish puzzle 


Your teacher will give you a live goldfish to observe. How big 
is your goldfish? Does it move around or stay in one spot most 
of the time? Watch the movement or “beats” of its gill covers. 
Count the number of beats per minute. You will have to work 
with a partner, one counting the beats and one watching the 
clock. How could the size and activity of your goldfish make 
it hard to get an accurate count? 

What variables might cause a fish’s breathing rate to change? 
When you have a hypothesis that you want to test, answer 
Questions 1 and 2 in the Checklist for designing an experiment 
(bottom of this page). 

Work in small groups to design an experiment to test your 
hypothesis. Plan ahead before you start. Your teacher will tell 
you how much time you will have and what equipment is 
available. Try to design an experiment so that all other variables 
are controlled except the one you are testing. Consider these 
questions when you design your experiment. 


1. How long will you count the gill-cover beats each time? 

. How many times should you make counts? 

. How long should you wait between counts? 

. How much should you change the if-variable between counts? 


em GD N 


When you think you have a well-designed experiment, answer 
Questions 3-8 in the Checklist. Then discuss your plans with 
your teacher. 


Checklist for designing an experiment 





In a well-designed experiment, these questions should get a “Yes” 
answer. 


1. Have you identified your if-variable? 

2. Have you identified your then-variable? 

3. Have you identified other variables that may affect your experi- 
ment? 

- Does your experiment control these other variables? 

Do you have a detailed plan of how to do your experiment? 

Can you get the materials you will need for your experiment? 

Can you get quantitative data from your experiment? 

- Have you planned a way to record your data? 

- Did you organize your data so you could analyze it? 

10. Did you decide if your data supports your hypothesis? 

11. Can you think of ways to improve your experiment? 


12. Did you record any new questions that you thought of while doing 


this experiment? 
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Materials 
Your teacher will help you get the materials you will need for 
your experiment. 


Gathering data 


Have you thought about the safety of your goldfish during the 
experiment? Be careful when you add anything to the fish’s bowl 
and when you transfer the fish to a different bowl. To a fish 
there is a lot of difference between fresh tap water, distilled 
water, and the water it has been living in for a few days. Any 
sudden change might harm the fish. Make sure all changes are 
made gradually. 

As you gather data, record any observations you make of the 
fish’s behavior. Record anything that might affect your results. 
If you are not sure that some of your data is accurate, repeat 
parts of your experiment. If you repeat a well-designed experi- 
ment, you will get just about the same data. 


Analyzing data 


1. Organize your data in a way that will help you to analyze 
it. Can you make a graph from your data? What variables 
would go on the horizontal and vertical axes? 

2. Decide if your data supports your hypothesis. If your data 

' does not support your hypothesis, what else have you learned 
from your experiment? 

3, Answer Questions 9-12 in the Checklist. 
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What hypothesis might have been the basis for each of these 
designs? 
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Extend Your View 7-1 
Does the size of a fish affect 
its breathing rate? 


Did you learn how to design an experiment to collect data to 
test a hypothesis? Suppose your hypothesis is: The bigger a fish, 
the slower its breathing rate. Write a description of everything 
you would do to test this hypothesis. You do not have to actually 
do the experiment. Use the Checklist to help you. 


Extend Your View 7-2 
An experiment on breathing rates 


Have you learned to use the Checklist to evaluate the design of 
an experiment? Maria wanted to test the hypothesis that a 
goldfish has a slower breathing rate than a Siamese fighting fish. 
She took a goldfish and a Siamese fighting fish from her class 
aquarium. She put each into identical bowls with tap water that 
had been sitting overnight. 





Both bowls were put on a table two metres from the 
window. After each fish was put into its bowl, it was given its 
normal food. The gill-cover beats of each fish were measured 
for one minute. The goldfish had a rate of 5 beats more per 
minute than the Siamese fighting fish. Maria decided to accept 
her hypothesis. 

Do you think she designed a useful experiment? In what ways 
could her experiment be improved? Did she consider all items 
on the Checklist? 
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Learning 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. identify changes in behavior that could be used to measure 
learning. 

2. design an experiment to measure changes in behavior. 

3. interpret a learning-graph. 


The only way of knowing that a person has learned something 
is for the person to show it. For instance, just telling someone 
that you had learned to ride a bicycle might not convince him. 
But riding past him would show that you had learned. 

Suppose Anne made 2 out of 20 basketball shots. Would you 
say that she had learned to shoot baskets? Your answer is 
probably both “Yes” and “No.” You might say that she had 
learned a little, but not much. There was still room for im- 
provement or more learning. 

Imagine that a month later you saw Anne make 10 out of 
20 shots. You might infer that during the month she learned 
something. Or maybe she was just lucky this time. But if she 
could make 10 out of 20 shots a second time, you would proba- 
bly think that it was more than luck. 

You can design experiments to study learning. One problem 
is to decide what kind of learning to study. Activities such as 
learning to play basketball are difficult to study because they 
are complicated. It is easier to study simple types of learning 
that have fewer variables to control. And this is what you will 
do in these Investigations. 
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Investigation 8-1 
Maze-learning 


In this Investigation, you will study maze-learning. A maze is 
a set of pathways that leads to an end point. Many different 
animals, including humans, can learn mazes. When an animal 
travels in a maze, it must choose which way to turn to reach 
the end. 


Materials 
T-maze 
stopwatch, clock, or a watch with a second hand 


blindfold 


Gathering data 


Choose a partner. One of you will be the subject. The other 
will observe and record the data. If there is time, you can trade 
places after the first set of data is collected and repeat the 
experiment. 





Blindfold the subject and have him or her sit at a desk. The 
subject should not see the maze during the experiment. Put the 
maze in front of the subject and hold the maze so it does not 
slide around. Place the subject’s pencil or finger at the starting 
point. 

When you are ready to start timing, tell the subject to “Start” 
through the maze. When the subject reaches the end of the 
maze, say “Stop.” Write down the time it takes. 

Return the subject’s pencil or finger to the starting point. The 
subject should do at least six trials. Ten trials would be better. 
Do not tell the subject how much time each trial takes. 

Record the number of each trial and the time the subject takes 
to go through the maze. Note also if anything unusual happens 
during a trial, for example, ‘Subject sneezed,” or “‘Subject’s 
pencil slipped out of maze and had to be put back in.” If you 
trade places with the subject and repeat the experiment, you 
should use a different maze. 

What hypothesis are you testing? What is the if-variable? What 
is the then-variable? Make a graph from your data. 


Analyzing data 


1. What evidence is there that the subject learned during the 
experiment? 

2. How did the subject learn to do the maze? 

3. What would you predict the subject’s time would be on a 
20th trial? 

4, What would the graph look like if the subject had learned 
the maze more slowly? more rapidly? 

5. How might the learning-graph look if you repeated the 
experiment with the same maze and subject tomorrow? How 
might the graph look if you repeated the experiment with 
a different maze? 


Investigation 8-2 
The mouse in the maze 


Suppose you wanted to study the ability of rodents to learn a 
maze. You would have to design and construct a maze. Then 
you would have to buy some mice or gerbils or hamsters. They 
would need food and shelter while you were working with them. 
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rat 


mouse 








hamster 


You might have to spend a few weeks running experiments. 
How would you make the animal want to run the maze? What 
would you do with the animals when you were through? This 
project would take time, money, and space. It is probably not 
practical for your class to do such an experiment. 

Instead you will use data that has already been collected. The 
data is stored on a special set of cards. You will still have to 
ask your own questions. But you will not do an actual experi- 
ment to test your hypotheses. Instead you will use the cards 
to get realistic experimental data. This imitation of a real-life 
situation is called a simulation (sihmyuh LAY shuhn). 

You may know about some simulations. A flight simulator 
helps pilots learn to fly. The simulator looks like the cockpit 
of an airplane. It has a full set of controls that are connected 
to a computer. The student-pilot operates the controls. The 
computer makes the instruments act like the instruments in a 
real airplane. The flight simulator does not fly, but it responds 
realistically to the way the pilot moves the controls. 

Some driver-training classes also use simulators. This helps 
students learn to drive without the danger of hurting themselves, 
other people, or other cars. 
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Materials 
The Mouse in the Maze 


graph paper 


Gathering data 


Choose the partners you will work with as a team. Look at the 
set of cards in The Mouse in the Maze. The colored, punched 
cards stand for experimental conditions. You pick different cards 
to choose different conditions. You can choose the number of 
T’s in the maze, the kind of animal to run the maze, and the 
number of the trial in the experiment. These are the variables 
you can change. 

There is also a set of data cards on which numbers are 
printed. One side is marked “Time.” It will give the time, in 
seconds, for one trip through the maze. The other side is marked 
“Mistakes.” It will give the number of mistakes, or wrong turns, 
made in one trip. You can measure the animal’s performance 
in either “Time” or “Mistakes.” 

You can change some of the experimental conditions, but not 
others. For instance, assume that the temperature is 25°C and 
the maze is lit as brightly as a classroom. Each animal receives 
a small amount of food at the end of the maze. None of the 
animals has been in a maze before, and trials are made one 
hour apart. 


How to use the cards 

First decide on the hypothesis you want to test. What is your 
if-variable? your then-variable? Which of the conditions that you 
can control will you need to keep constant? Follow these direc- 
tions. 


1. Select one green card. It shows which animal is being studied. 

2. Select one orange card. It shows the number of T’s in the 
maze. 

3. Select one blue card. It shows the number of the trial for 
the animal in the maze. 

4. Fit the three colored cards together. One hole should go 
through all three cards. 

5. Roll the die. The number on the die tells the number of the 
data card you should use. The number will be from 1 to 6. 

6. Select one side of the data cards to use, either “Time” or 
“Mistakes.” 





This housing development and 
garden both appear as mazes when 
seen from above. People soon learn 
to find their way through these 
mazes. 
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7. Place the three colored cards over the data card you have 
picked. Line up all the cards. 

8. Read the number that shows through the hole in the colored 
cards. This number is either the number of seconds the 
animal took to run the maze or the number of mistakes it 
made. 


Repeat Steps 1-8. Do as many trials as you think you need 
to collect data for a learning-graph. Roll the die to select a new 
data card for each trial. If you have time, you may want to test 
another hypothesis. 

For every simulated experiment that you do, record the con- 
ditions and results. Here is one example of a useful record of 
data. Your data-record does not have to be exactly the same, 
but it should keep your data organized. 





Hypothesis: If the number of trials increases; 
then the time will decrease. 





Animal T's in maze Trial Time (seconds) 
mouse 8 1 85 
mouse 8 3 66 
mouse 8 5) 56 
mouse 8 7 59 











Analyzing data 


Make a learning-graph using the data from your experiment. 
Remember, your if-variable goes on the horizontal axis. Your 
then-variable goes on the vertical axis. Make a graph for each 
hypothesis you tested. 


1. Did the animals learn? How can you tell? 

2. Did all the animals learn at the same rate? 

3. What similarities and differences can be found in maze- 
learning by humans and rodents? 


Your learning-graph can also be used to make predictions. 
Look at this graph. Notice that there are points for Trials 1, 3, 
5, and 7. Try to predict the time for Trial 2 or Trial 6. These 
predictions fall within the range of the data. It is also possible 


to predict values outside the range of your data. Try to predict 
the time for Trials 10, 12, or 25. Which kind of prediction would 
you feel more sure about? 











Time, seconds 
































Trial 


Make one or more predictions from the learning-graph that 
you made for this Investigation. Try to make both kinds of 
predictions. Then test your predictions by finding the actual data 
from the simulation cards. 


Investigation 8-3 
Can animals learn to escape? 


As a young child you may have learned to get out of your crib 
or playpen. In this Investigation, your class will do an experi- 
ment to find out if small animals can learn to escape from a 
flowerpot. What hypotheses can you think of to test in this 
Investigation? What variables will you have to control? 


Materials 
mouse, hamster, or gerbil 
flowerpot 


food 


Gathering data 


In this Investigation, the whole class may work together. Place 
the flowerpot in the middle of a large table. Put small bits of 
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food around the pot. Put the animal into the flowerpot. Measure 
the time it takes to escape. Let the animal eat only one bit of 
food after each escape. Put the animal back into the pot and 
again measure the time for it to escape. Handle the animal 
gently. 

During these experiments, try not to disturb the animal by 
getting too close or making loud noises. Repeat the experiment 
at least six times. Keep a record of the time required for the 
animal to escape each time. Make notes of any interesting 
behavior by the animal during the experiment. For example, 
does the animal try to escape as soon as you put it back into 
the flowerpot? Does the animal ignore the food when it escapes 
from the flowerpot? 

Would you get the same results if there were no food outside 
the flowerpot? What would happen if you compared escape- 
times for a hungry and a well-fed animal? Make a learning- 
graph from the data collected by the class. 


Analyzing data 


1. Did the animal show signs of learning? 

2. Did the animal eat one bit of food each time it escaped? 

3. What variables did you have to control? 

4. How does this learning-graph compare with the ones you 
made in Investigation 8-2? 

5. What other animals could be tested for learning in an escape 
situation? What equipment would you need? 


Extend Your View 8-1 
Can ants learn? 


Can you identify changes in behavior that could be used to 
measure learning? Describe a task, other than going through 
a maze, that might be used to study whether or not ants can 
learn. 


Extend Your View 8-2 
Studying with the radio on 


Can you design an experiment to measure changes in behavior? 
Some people think that listening to a radio prevents learning. 
Do you think so? Design an experiment to test a hypothesis 
about listening to the radio and learning. 


Extend Your View 8-3 
Learning and rewards 


Have you learned to interpret a learning-graph? Two groups of 
rats were tested in a maze once each day. The maze had 14 
T’s. There were eight rats in each test group. Rats in Group 
A were rewarded with a small amount of food when they got 
through the maze. Rats in Group B were not rewarded. 


Here are the results of a series of trials on Group A and Group 


B. Notice that the time plotted for each trial is the average for 
the group of eight, not an individual score. Answer these ques- 
tions and give reasons for your answers. 


Average errors per trial 
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Trial number 


. Did both groups learn something? 


Which group learned more? 
Which group learned faster? 


. What results would you expect from Group A if the same 


experiment were continued for 50 trials? 


. What hypothesis can you make to explain why both groups 


seemed to do equally well at first? 
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What is a suitable environment? 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. hypothesize what kind of environment would best match an 
organism’s needs. 

2. infer how an organism’s response to its environment can help 
it to survive. 


What do you usually do when you become too warm? Your 
body does some things automatically. For example, you may 
perspire. You may also choose to remove some clothing, move 
to a shady spot, drink something cool, or go swimming. These 
are ways you respond to your environment when you are too 
warm. How do you respond to your environment when you 
become too cold? Organisms must respond to their environment 
in order to survive. In these Investigations, you will study the 
responses of some organisms. 


Investigation 9-1 
Making a home for an animal 


In this Investigation, you will try to provide a suitable environ- 
ment for a small animal. You can buy your animal at a pet store. 
‘Or you may want to find and capture an animal yourself. You 
may want to have several animals of the same kind. The animal 
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food 


soil 


cover with holes 





damp 
sponge 


container 


could be as small as a beetle or sow bug, or slightly larger, like 
a grasshopper or earthworm. 

Some animals, such as turtles, carry bacteria that cause dis- 
eases in people. Some animals, such as spiders or ants, may 
bite. Handle the animals carefully, so they do not harm you 
and you do not harm them. Avoid animals like spiders that are 
difficult to pick up without injuring. Remember always to wash 
your hands after handling any animal. 

You might have a favorite small organism that you would like 
to work with. The photographs on pages 109 and 110 may give 
you some ideas. You will need a collecting jar. If the jar has 
a lid, you will need to punch holes in it so that the organism 
can breathe. You can also make a similar cover from aluminum 
foil and a rubber band. 

These hints may help you in your search. Beetles can be 
found in grassy areas. Look on the ground under boards or 
leaves or on the leaves of growing plants. Sow bugs and earth- 
worms are usually found in dark, damp places. Look under 
rocks, old leaves, or rotting logs. Sow bugs can be captured by 
placing a raw, hollowed-out potato in a grassy area. Earthworms 
are easily found under old leaves or on the surface of the soil 
right after a rain. Toads can sometimes be found in a grassy 
area, 

Some snails can be found in ponds. Other snails live on land 
and can be found on plants in grassy areas or on tree trunks. 
You might also look for a cricket or grasshopper in the same 
area. 

Mealworms are the larvae of grain beetles. You are not likely 
to find any “wild” ones. They are usually sold in pet stores 
as food. Snails can also be bought in pet stores. 


Materials 

collecting jar with cover 

collecting net (optional) 

milk cartons or plastic containers to build a home 
other items such as soil, water, and food 
reference books 


Gathering data 


What kind of information will you need to design a home for 
your animal? What does your animal eat? Consider the envi- 
ronment where you found your animal. Was it moist or dry? 
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leaf beetle snail 


toad 





Was it light or dark? Was it hot or cold? Does your animal need 
anything besides food, water, and air? You will probably want to 
read about your organism to learn more about its natural envi- 
ronment. Your teacher may have books on the subject or you can 
use the library. 

How does your animal respond to the conditions in the home 
you have made? Part of its response may be due to fear of you 
or its new surroundings. The home you have made is based 
on a hypothesis. You hypothesized what conditions would suit 
your animal. If necessary, you may have to change the hypoth- 
esis and the conditions. 


Analyzing data 


Make a list of the variables in an environment that might affect 
an animal. Describe the home you built and why you included 
each item. How did you take care of each variable? How much 
of the design was a result of your observations? How much was 
a result of what you read? Did the data that you collected support 
your original hypothesis? 


Investigation 9-2 
How does your animal respond to 
different conditions? 


In Investigation 9-1, you made a list of important environmental 
variables. In this Investigation, you will design an experiment 
to find out how your animal responds to one of the variables. 
Choose a variable to test. Make a hypothesis about how your 
animal will respond to this variable. You might want to use one 
of these pieces of equipment in your experiment. You might 
want to change or improve the equipment. Or you may design 
an entirely different method. Remember that you should control 
the variables that you are not studying. 

Norma wanted to test her animal’s response to different 
amounts of light. She joined two plastic Petri dishes as shown 
in this drawing. She covered one dish with black paper and 
left the other dish clear. Her animal was able to move easily 
between the dishes and select the one it “preferred.” Norma 
placed a light over the clear dish. She used light bulbs of 
different wattages. 


What is a suitable environment? 
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Joe wanted to test his animal’s response to heat. He made 
chambers by joining three Petri dishes to make a triangle. Joe 
placed ten of his animals in one chamber. He then put a beaker 
containing water at 30°C on top of one chamber. He put a 
second beaker of water at 15°C on the second chamber and 
a beaker of ice water at 5°C on the third. After 15 minutes, 
he counted the number of organisms in each chamber. 





Manuel also wanted to test a hypothesis about temperature, 
but he used different equipment. He made a long wooden box. 
He placed a small light bulb that was painted black at one end. 
He placed ice at the other end. Manuel reasoned that the tem- 
perature would vary evenly from one end of the box to the 
other. His animal would be able to find the temperature that 
suited it best. He covered his box with a sheet of thick, clear 
plastic. He taped the plastic to the box. Then he punched holes 
through the plastic. He left some of the holes open so that the 
animal could breathe. Through the other holes, he inserted 
thermometers to measure the temperature inside the box. 
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wet cotton drying chemical and cotton plug 


Ruth wanted to make a chamber that could be used for testing 
responses to light, temperature, and humidity. She used a long 
piece of plastic tubing. She drilled holes along the length of 
the tubing for thermometers or other items. Ruth warmed one 
end of the tubing with an electric heating pad. She made the 
other end cold by using a bag of ice. She inserted thermometers 
through the holes to test her hypothesis about temperature. 

The next day Ruth used the same tube to test a hypothesis 
about humidity. She placed wet cotton at one end and drying 
chemicals at the other. This made the humidity gradually vary 
from one end to the other. To measure the humidity, she stuck 
some special test paper through the holes. 

To test her hypothesis about light, Ruth covered the tube with 
pieces of black paper. Each piece of paper was about five 
centimetres wide and was wrapped all the way around the 
tubing. The paper covering one end had no holes in it. Ruth 
used a paper punch to make 10 holes in the piece that went 
on next. She made 20 holes in the third piece, 40 holes in the 
fourth, and 80 holes in the fifth. Each piece of paper contained 
twice as many holes as the one before. As the number of holes 
doubled, so did the amount of light entering a section of the 
tubing. 

Eric decided to test a hypothesis about color. He made a color 
board like the one shown. He made sure that it was level before 
placing his animal in the center. Eric placed his animal on the 
board with its head pointing in a different direction on each 
trial. Why did he do this? 





Materials 
small animals 
equipment to test your hypothesis 


Gathering data 


Before you actually begin your experiment, write down the 
variable you selected, your hypothesis, your plan of action, and 
the materials you will use. It might be helpful to use the Checklist 
‘on page 86. Discuss your plan with your teacher before you 
begin. You may want to work in small groups. 
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dish painted black ice cube 






drying chemical 


damp sponge 





What hypothesis should each setup test? 


Analyzing data 


Does your data support your hypothesis? If your hypothesis was 
not supported by your data, what did you learn from your 
experiment? 

Present your results to the class. Compare the response of 
different organisms to the same environmental variables. Try 
to infer how the behavior of each animal would help it survive. 
In what ways do people change their behavior in response to 
changes in their environment? 


Extend Your View 9-1 
Making a home for people 
Can you hypothesize what kind of environment would best 


match an organism’s needs? You have already thought about 
the conditions that make an ideal environment for some small 


animal. List the environmental conditions that people need. 
Which needs do they share with small animals? Do most people 
live in the kind of environment that meets these needs? 


Extend Your View 9-2 
How does a rattlesnake survive? 


Can you infer how an organism’s response to its environment 
can help it to survive? A sidewinder rattlesnake lives in desert 
regions. During the day, it makes a depression in the sand with 
its body. It then coils into the depression and throws sand over 
its body until it is almost completely covered. At night, the 
sidewinder becomes more active and does its hunting. Try to 
identify the possible survival value of this behavior. 


What is a suitable environment? 
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How does light affect euglenas? 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. predict the response of euglenas to variations in the intensity 
and color of light. 

2. infer how different responses to light help organisms to 
survive. 


Euglena (yoo GLEE nuh) is the name of a group of organisms. 
If you have observed water from a pond or ditch through a 
microscope, you may already have seen some of them. 

Your teacher has been growing some euglenas for you to 
study. The solution is green because it contains chlorophyll 
(KLOHR uh fil). Chlorophyll is the substance that gives all 
green plants their color. Chlorophyll can absorb energy from 
sunlight. Green plants use this energy to turn water and carbon 
dioxide into carbohydrates, such as sugars and starches. 

These carbohydrates are a source of energy for the plants and 
other organisms. Almost all other organisms eat plants or eat 
animals that eat green plants. You probably eat both. The 
manufacture of carbohydrates by plants is called photosynthe- 
sis. Oxygen is produced during the process. In fact, most of 
the oxygen that organisms use comes from green plants. 

An organism must adjust to the changes in its environment 
‘to survive. In this Investigation, you will study how euglenas 
respond to changes in light. 
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Investigation 10-1 


Look again at the solution the euglenas are in. Where is the 
chlorophyll in the solution? Is it in the euglenas? You will need 
a microscope to look at the solution and find out. There are 
directions for using a microscope and preparing a slide in 
Appendix D. Euglenas move very fast. Your teacher will show 
you how to slow them down. 

Examine your slide under the lowest magnification of your 
microscope. You should see many euglenas swimming about. 
To observe a euglena more closely, use the highest magnification 
of your microscope. 

Can you see a reddish-orange spot toward one end of a 
euglena? If not, try using the diaphragm of the microscope to 
reduce the amount of light slightly. A long whip or flagellum 


The chlorophyll in the leaves absorbs energy from the sun to 
make high-energy carbohydrates. 
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(fluh JEHL uhm) is attached to the euglena next to the red- 
dish-orange spot. This spot contains substances that seem to 
be sensitive to light. Try to discover how a euglena moves. 
Which end usually goes first as it moves? 

How would you accurately describe a euglena to someone 
who has never seen one? That is a good test of how careful 
your observations are. You might want to make a drawing. 

Many organisms that contain chlorophyll cannot move about. 
What advantage could it be for euglenas to be able to move? 
How could it help them survive? How do you think euglenas 
would react if they were placed in an environment with light 
and dark areas? Make a hypothesis and record it in your note- 


book. 


Materials 

container of euglenas 
black construction paper 
masking tape 

paper punch 

scissors 


Gathering data 


Here is one simple method to test how euglenas respond to light 
and dark. The container of euglenas should be filled three- 
quarters full. Why should you not tighten the lid or stopper 
completely? 

Cut a piece of black paper large enough to wrap around the 
container. Make a hole in the center with a paper punch. Then 
tape the paper so it fits snugly around the container. Cut and 
tape another piece of paper to form the cap. Light should come 
in through only the hole you made. 





paper cover 


How does light affect englenas? 
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Now slip off the paper cover and place it next to the container. 
Draw a picture of the container to show where the euglenas 
are before the experiment begins. You cannot see individual 
euglenas without a microscope. But large numbers of them are 
easily seen as a patch of green. Slip the paper cover back on. 
Then put the container where it will get light for at least two 
or three hours before the next class meeting. Why do you think 
the container should not be in direct sunlight? 

At the next class meeting, carefully remove the paper cover 
without stirring up the liquid. Stand the cover beside the con- 
tainer. Sketch the container to show where the euglenas are. 
Compare the positions of the euglenas with the position of the 
hole in the cover. 


Analyzing data 


1. Does your data support your hypothesis? Did the euglenas 
respond in the same way for your classmates? 

2. Inferring from your data, write a short paragraph on how 
the euglenas’ response to light might help them survive. 


Investigation 10-2 
What kind of light do euglenas prefer? 


You have seen that euglenas prefer light to darkness. And you 
have inferred how this behavior might help them to survive. 
But what kind of light do they prefer: direct sunlight, bright 
indirect light, or shade? 

White light is composed of many colors. You can see this 
by placing a glass prism in the path of a strong beam of light. 
Would different colors of light affect the behavior of euglenas? 
Make a hypothesis about how euglenas would respond to 
different intensities of light or different colors of light. Then 
design an experiment to test your hypothesis. You may get some 
ideas from the setup in Investigation 10-1. 


Materials 
See what materials your teacher has available. You can use these 
or other materials that you collect yourself. 


Gathering data 


Write down your plan of action. An accurate description of an 
experiment helps you to interpret the data. Use the Checklist on 


page 86 to check your plan. You may find it helpful to make 
drawings to illustrate your experiment. 


Analyzing data 


1. What did your experiment show? Does the data support your 
hypothesis? Did another group perform a similar investi- 
gation and get similar results? 

2. Compare data with your classmates who did different exper- 
iments. Describe the possible survival value of the euglenas’ 
response to light. 
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These plants, like the microscopic 
euglenas, need light. The 
greenhouse allows light to enter 
while controlling other variables. 
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Extend Your View 10-1 
Where do euglenas live in this pond? 


Can you predict the response of euglenas to variations in the 
intensity and color of light? Many euglenas live in this pond. 
Would you expect them to be spread evenly throughout the 
pond? Where would most of them be on a bright, sunny day? 
List the lettered parts of the pond, in order, from most 
euglenas to least. Then write a short statement explaining your 
predictions. How could you test your predictions? 


A. under some red food coloring that was released into the 
pond from a nearby bakery 

B. at the surface of an open area 

C. under a boat 

D. near the surface of an open area that is partly shaded by 
trees 
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Extend Your View 10-2 
The sun and ocean-dwelling organisms 


Can you infer how different responses to light help organisms 
to survive? Organisms similar to euglenas live in the ocean. 
Scientists have found that these organisms travel daily between 
the ocean’s surface and deeper waters. This diagram shows the 
vertical movement of one group of organisms during a 24-hour 
period. Study the diagram carefully. How might vertical move- 
ments help these organisms to survive? 


How does light affect euglenas? 
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What influences 
seed germination? 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. use experimental data to identify what conditions affect the 
germination of different seeds. 


Seeds pass life on from generation to generation in many kinds 
of plants. Seeds are a way for life to almost stop . . . and then 
revive. They may germinate (JUR muh nayt), or sprout, years 
after the parent plant died. 

The length of time that seeds can stay inactive, or dormant, 
varies. Seeds from quaking aspen trees generally die after eight 
weeks in storage. But red clover seeds have germinated 100 
years after they were formed. Some seeds have remained dor- 
mant even longer. 

A Japanese scientist, Dr. Ichiro Ohga, studied some lotus 
seeds from an ancient lake bed. The lake had filled with peat 
and had dried up. Peat is dead vegetation that has slowly 
rotted and packed solid. The seeds were large, with thick, hard 
coats. Some of the seeds were able to germinate, even though 
they were 1000 years old. 

A mining engineer found Arctic lupine seeds under about 
three to six metres of frozen soil in northwestern Canada. These 
seeds were given to a group of Canadian scientists. They placed 
some of the seeds on wet paper in a dish. Some of the seeds 
germinated within two days. The seeds were estimated to be 
about 10000 years old. The plants in the photograph on the 
next page grew from the Arctic lupine seeds. 
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How can seeds germinate after such a long time? Since they 
were found outdoors, why didn’t the seeds germinate long ago? 
Can you make seeds germinate earlier or later than they would 
in nature? In these Investigations, you will work with dormant 
and germinating seeds. You will make seeds germinate, and test 
their responses to the environment. 


Investigation 11-1 
How do seeds respond to water? 


The outside part of a ripe seed, the seed coat, is usually hard 
and dry. Water must soak through the seed coat before the seed 
can germinate. You will investigate the ways water affects seeds. 
You will also find out how the seed coat can be treated to affect 
germination. 


Materials 

2 Petri dishes 

8 pieces of filter paper or 4 paper towels 

ball-point pen 

triangular file 

40 untreated seeds of one kind: black locust, honey locust, or 
silk tree 

20 acid-treated seeds (the same kind as the untreated seeds) 

2 small plastic bags 

ruler 

scissors 
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Gathering data 


1. Take 4 pieces of filter paper, or cut out 4 disks from paper 
towels. The disks should fit inside the smaller half of the 
Petri dish. Label one disk as shown. 

2. Place the 4 disks in the Petri dish with the labeled disk on 
top. Add enough water to soak the paper and leave a thin 
film on the top. 

3. Take 10 untreated seeds from one container. Space them over 
Section 1 in the dish. 

4. Take 10 more untreated seeds and file a small groove in each 
one. File just through the seed coat on one flat side of each 
seed. Put them in Section 2 with the grooved side down. 

5. Space 10 acid-treated seeds evenly over Section 3. Your 
teacher soaked these seeds in concentrated sulfuric acid for 
20 minutes. Then the acid was washed off with water and 
the seeds were dried. 

6. Cover the dish and place it in a small plastic bag. This slows 
down evaporation of the water in the dish. 

7. Put your dish on a flat surface. 

8. Do not open the dish except to add water. Add more water 
if it looks like the paper is drying out. 

9. Write down the kind of seed you are using. Make a table 
to record the number of seeds that germinate in each section 
each day. Keep a record for seven days. 





How does water affect seeds before they actually sprout? Here 
is a way to tell without disturbing your first set of seeds. 


1. Prepare another Petri dish with filter paper or paper towels. 
Label the top piece of paper as before, and add water. 

2. Choose 10 seeds from each group: untreated, treated, and 
grooved. Measure the seeds by lining up the 10 seeds in each 
group end to end. Measure the total length of each group 
in millimetres (mm). 

3. Space each group of seeds in the dish, exactly as you did 
before. Put the cover on the dish and place it in a plastic 
bag. 

4. Tomorrow and the next day, remove one group of seeds at 
a time. Line each group up on a damp paper towel and 
measure the length of the group. Then replace the seeds, 
cover the dish, and put it back. 

5. Make a data-table to record the lengths you measure. Also 
record any other changes that you observe. 


* Maybe you can think of a better way to observe changes in 
seeds before they germinate. If you can, use your method. 
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Analyzing data 


Compare results with other students doing this Investigation. 
Write a short report for classmates who worked on other Inves- 
tigations. Include the hypotheses you tested. Also include your 
data, your analysis of the data, and any new questions you 
thought of. 


1, Did any of the seeds look different after two days in water? 
What can you infer was happening? 

2. Did you observe any differences among the three groups of 
seeds? 

3. What inferences can you make to explain the data from the 
untreated seeds? 

4. How might a seed coat that resists letting water through be 
useful for seeds? 


If you have thought of any other experiments to do, write 
down your plan of action. Check with your teacher before 
starting. 


Investigation 11-2 
How does temperature 
affect germination? 


A goldfish responds to temperature changes by changing its 
breathing rate. Will seeds respond to temperature changes by 
changing their germination rates? Do different kinds of seeds 
have different responses? 


Materials 

3 Petri dishes 

12 pieces of filter paper or 6 paper towels 
ball-point pen 

2 kinds of seeds, 30 of each kind 

3 small plastic bags 


Gathering data 


1. Take 12 pieces of filter paper, or cut 12 disks from paper 
towels. The disks should fit into the smaller half of the Petri 
dish. Label 3 disks as shown. 
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The wind can carry seeds away 
from the adult plant. 





2. Place 4 disks in each of three Petri dishes with the labeled 


ones on top. Then add enough water to soak the paper and 
leave a thin film on top. Is it important for all three dishes 
to have the same amount of water? 

3. Space 10 seeds of one kind over half of one dish. Add 10 
seeds of another kind to the other half. Prepare your other 
two dishes in the same way. 

4. After you have placed your seeds, cover the dishes. Place 
each dish in its own plastic bag. This will reduce evaporation 
of the water, especially at the warmer temperatures. 

5. Keep the seeds in a place where the temperatures will be 
nearly constant. Put one dish in a refrigerator (at about 10°C). 
Keep the second dish at room temperature (about 20°C). Put 
the third dish in an incubator (at about 35°C). 

6. Check the dishes daily for germination. Add more water if 
the surface begins to look dry. Otherwise, do not remove 
the cover. 
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Keep a record of your data for seven days. Some seedlings 
may cover up seeds that have not germinated yet. Remove 
the seedlings if you cannot see the ungerminated seeds. 
Ina table, record for each day the total number of germinated 
seeds in each half of each dish. For example, take corn seeds 
incubated at 22°C. Suppose no seeds germinated during the 
first three days. Then six germinated on the fourth day, and 
two more on the fifth. Your table would look like this. 








“Seed type: corn Temperature: 22°C 
Day Total seeds germinated 

I 0 

2 0 

3 ) 

4 6 

5 8 

6 = 

Wf = 











Write down below the data-table any other observations you 
make. These observations may help you to interpret the data 
on germination. 


Analyzing data 


Compare results with other students who did this Investigation. 
Write a short report for classmates who did not do this Investi- 
gation. Include the hypotheses you tested. Also include your 
data, your analysis of the data, and any new questions that you 
thought of. 


i 
2. 


In what order did the seeds begin to germinate? 
Did any kind of seed germinate at the same rate at all three 
temperatures? 


. How would it be useful for seeds to react to variable tem- 


peratures? 


. Look at the seeds that failed to germinate. Show these seeds 


to people who worked with Investigation 11-1 and ask what 
they think. Cut open some of these seeds. How do they 
compare with sprouted seeds? Was failure to germinate due 
to water not getting inside? Do you have data to support this 
inference? 


If you have thought of any other experiments to do, write 


down your plan. Check with your teacher before starting. 
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Investigation 11-3 
Do seeds respond to light? 


Green plants cannot live very long without light. But what about Ale Awe 
their seeds? Most seeds lose their green color as they ripen. Do Cen ae. Bett igen 
seeds need light to stay alive? Do they need light to germinate? I Ir CO! I 
Materials 


2 Petri dishes 

8 pieces of filter paper or 4 paper towels 
ball-point pen 

2 kinds of seeds, 20 of each kind 

black plastic sheeting 

small plastic bag 

tape 

scissors 

medicine dropper 





Gathering data " eee 
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1. Take 8 pieces of filter paper, or cut 8 disks from paper towels. 
The disks should fit into the smaller half of the Petri dish. 
Label 2 of the disks as shown. 

2. Place 4 disks in each dish with a labeled disk on top. Uy. 

3. On one half of the dry paper, space 10 seeds of one kind 
as shown. Add 10 seeds of a different kind to the other half. 

Prepare your second dish exactly the same way. 

4. Now, quickly but carefully add water along the edge of the 
dish marked “Dark.” The disks should be soaked. But stop 
adding water if the seeds start to move around. 























5. As soon as the water is added, seal the dish in the black Ve» 
plastic sheeting. No light must enter. Set the dish in the place : eee Seed > 
your teacher indicates. [ fle’, Le ly LZ a 

6. Add water to the dish marked “Light.” Why should you add ohame.|o ure 


the same amount of water to each dish? As soon as you add 
water, seal the dish in a clear plastic bag. These seeds 
should receive continuous light. Artificial light can be pro- 
vided overnight. Do you think the temperatures of both 
dishes should be the same? 

7. Do not open your dishes for seven days. You can observe / 
the lighted seeds each day without opening the dish. What ; 
can you observe? 
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8. At the end of seven days, open both dishes for observation. 
Record how many seeds of each kind germinated in the dark. 
Be sure to record other observations, especially any differ- 
ences between the seedlings grown in the light and those 
grown in the dark. These observations may help you explain 
the data on numbers of germinated seeds. 


Analyzing data 


Compare results with the other students who did this Investi- 
gation. Write a short report for classmates who did not do this 
Investigation. Include the hypotheses you tested. Also include 
your data, your analysis of the data, and any new questions 
that you thought of. 


1. Did any kind of seed germinate better in the dark? in the 
light? If so, what inferences can you make about where the 
seeds should be planted? 

2. Why were the seeds in the dark not observed until the last 
day of the experiment? 

3. You have observed the effect of total darkness and total light 
on seeds. Does your data tell you the best light conditions 
for germination? 

4. Do you think some seeds might need both light and dark? 
How could you test this? 

5. Were seedlings grown in the dark different from those grown 
in the light? 

6. You have no data to show when the seeds in the dark germi- 
nated. Try to think of a way you could get this data. 


If you have thought of any other experiments to do, write 
down your plan of action. Check with your teacher before 
starting. 


Seeds for many plants ripen and fall to the ground in late 
summer. Usually these seeds do not germinate until the next 
spring. What environmental conditions might keep the seeds 
dormant all winter? What conditions might make them germi- 
nate in the spring? How do the responses of seeds to their 
environment help the young plants to survive? 

What environmental conditions could affect germination 
above and below the surface of the ground? What are the 
advantages for seeds that germinate on top of the soil? for seeds 
that germinate underground? Are there any disadvantages for 
seeds germinating in each place? 


Extend Your View 11-1 
The best way to germinate seeds 


Can you use experimental data to identify what conditions seeds 
need to germinate? Collect some seeds from weeds or other 
plants. Choose seeds you have not yet tested. You could bring 
seeds from home, for example, from vegetables. These seeds 
should be fresh. They should have ripened during the last 
growing season. Older seeds may have lost their ability to 
germinate. If you cannot supply your own seeds, your teacher 
will give you some. 

What environmental conditions do the seeds need to sprout? 
Find the effect of one variable that you have not tested previ- 
ously. You will need to design an experiment. Discuss your plan 
with your teacher before you begin. 


What conditions did this coconut need to germinate? Are 


these conditions found on this beach? 
' ; oes , Zz \ 
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The water needs of plants 





After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. identify some variables that affect water loss in plants. 


Plants, like animals, respond to changes in their environment. 
Animals can move around to find a suitable environment. Most 
plants cannot. Therefore, plants must adapt in other ways. For 
example, plants need nitrogen. But some plants grow in soils 
where the amount of nitrogen is small. These plants get their 
nitrogen from eating insects. 

A venus flytrap resembles a steel trap. When a victim walks 
over the ends of the plant’s leaves, sense receptors are stimu- 
lated. In response, the halves of the leaves spring shut. The rims 
of the trumpet plant (pitcher plant) are coated with nectar that 
attracts the insects. The inside walls are covered with down- 
ward-pointing hairs, which keep an insect from escaping once 
it enters the plant. Eventually, the exhausted insect falls to the 
bottom. In the bottom of both the venus flytrap and the pitcher 
plant is a liquid that helps digest the insect. The digested insects 
supply nitrogen that is not in the soil. 

All plants need water. In these Investigations, you will find 
out how some variables affect water loss in plants. You will see 
how the structure of the plants helps them adapt to different 
environments. 
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Investigation 12-1 
Why do plants wilt? 


Look at the plant on display in your classroom. This plant was 
not wilted two days ago. Why do you think it is wilted now? 
You probably said that the plant needs water. Did the water 
evaporate from the soil? Or did the plant use up the water? Try 
this experiment to find out if either of these inferences is correct. 


Materials 

3 potted plants 
2 plastic bags 
2 rubber bands 
balance 
masking tape 
marking pen 


Gathering data 


1. Place a strip of masking tape on each pot. Label the pots 
A, B, and C. Also mark each pot so you can tell it belongs 
to your group. Make sure the plant size, the pot size, and 
the amount of soil are as alike as possible. Water each plant 
and let it drain. 

2. Do not do anything more to Plant A. Put a waterproof plastic 
bag around the pot of Plant B. Fasten the top of the bag 
around the bottom of the plant stem as shown. Put Plant C, 
pot and all, into a plastic bag. Fasten the plastic bag tightly 
with a rubber band, piece of string, or a wire tie. 

3. Use the balance to find the mass of each potted plant. Record 
the masses, the date, and the time. . 









FAW, 4. Set all three plants in a bright part of the classroom, but not 
RSS in direct sunlight. Write down the questions that you are 
trying to answer. 
i \\ S 5. The next day find the masses of the three plants. Record the 
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yy do you think the water was lost from the soil, from the plant, 
or both? 






Investigation 12-2 
What environmental variables affect 
water loss in plants? 


A simple device called a potometer (poh TAH muhd uh) 
measures how fast plants take in water. Plants lose water at 
about the same rate they take it in. So you can use the potometer 
to infer water losses. 

The bubble-potometer works something like the setup you 
used to measure gas exchange in Investigation 6-2. With that 
setup, you measured the movement of a drop of liquid in a 
column of air. With the potometer, you follow the movement 
of an air bubble in a stream of water. 

As a plant loses water from its leaves, it pulls more water 
into the leaves through the stem from the roots. If a glass tube 
is substituted for the stem, you can watch the water moving. 
If you place a bubble in the glass tube, you can measure how 
fast the water is moving. 


The water that enters a plant through the roots returns to 
the environment through the leaves. 
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Materials 

ring stand, ring, and wire gauze 
beaker 

boiled water 

plastic dishpan or bucket 

leafy branches 

scissors 

paper towel 

rubber tubing joined to glass tubing 
thin wire 

clamp 

petroleum jelly 

tape 

ruler 

clock or a watch with second hand 


Gathering data 


In the first part of this activity, you will learn how to use the 
bubble-potometer. Then your group can choose a variable and 
test its effect on water loss in plants. Follow the directions 
carefully and your potometer will work well. 


A 


Set up a ring stand and a beaker of boiled water that has 
been cooled to room temperature. Boiling drives out most 
of the air from the water. Unwanted bubbles are less likely 
to form in the tubing. 


. Fill the bucket or dishpan with water. Choose the plant stem 


to be used. While keeping the end of the stem underwater, 
cut off about two centimetres of the stem. Do not bring the 
cut end of the stem out of the water at any time. Try not 
to wet the leaves of the branch. If you do, blot them dry 
with paper towels. 


- Now take the rubber and glass tubing and put them com- 


pletely under the water in the dishpan. Squeeze the rubber 
tubing to get rid of all the air. Gently slide the rubber tubing 
over the cut end of the stem. The tubing should fit snugly 
around the stem. Try not to tear the outside covering, or bark, 
of the stem. A piece of thin wire may be tightened around 
the tubing for an airtight fit. Leave the plant and the con- 
nected tubing in the water. 


. Place your finger over the open end of the glass tubing. 


Gently move the branch and tubing to the ring stand. Place 
the end of the glass tubing in the beaker about one centimetre 
below the surface of the water. Tighten the clamp over the 





stem so the plant is held firmly. You may need to wrap a 
paper towel around the stem to make it fit the clamp. Put 
petroleum jelly around both ends of the rubber tubing. This 
will help prevent leaks. 

. Tape a ruler to the glass tubing. The lower end of the ruler 
should be near the surface of the water. The ruler allows 
you to measure the distance the bubble travels. Wait about 
ten minutes before the next step. 

. Tip the beaker of water, or raise the clamp holding the 
branch, until the end of the glass tubing is just out of the 
water. Leave the tubing out of the water until you see an 
air bubble start to form in the end of the tubing. Then put 
the end of the tubing back in the water. When you have put 
the tubing back, you are ready to begin taking measurements. 


7. Make measurements at regular intervals such as 30 seconds 


or every minute. Make a table to record the time and the 
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distance the bubble moves. If the bubble has moved almost 
to the rubber tubing, stop the bubble by gently pinching the 
rubber tubing. This pushes the bubble down the tubing. Keep 
the tubing in the water. 

8. Record the average of several readings on your data-table. 


Now you know how to measure the rate of water loss from 
a plant. You have data on how fast one plant takes in and loses 
water. What were the environmental conditions in your class- 
room? For example, what was the temperature? the humidity? 
Was there a breeze in the room? Was the branch in bright light, 
shade, or direct sunlight? 

What will happen if you change one of the variables? Will 
it affect the rate at which the plant takes up and loses water? 
Decide with the other members of your group which variable 
you would like to test. Write up your experimental design and 
discuss it with your teacher before you begin. 

These suggestions may help you set up your experiment. You 
can vary light intensity by moving a light source toward the 
potometer. For example, you might start with the light 2 m away 
and move it 25 cm closer each time. Give the plant five minutes 
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to adjust to each new intensity before you make measurements. 
Record the distance of the light source or measure the amount 
of light with a photographic light meter. A fluorescent light is 
cooler than an ordinary bulb. It is less likely to overheat the 
plant. 

You can change air movement from a light breeze to a strong 
wind by using an electric fan. For changing temperature, room 
radiators or heating tape are safe sources of heat. To change 
the humidity, cover the plant with a plastic bag. For a humid 
environment, you can put wet sponges or containers of water 
under the plastic. For a dry environment, you can add chemicals 
that dry the air. 

Keep a careful record of your data and your conclusions. You 
should record how changing each factor affects the uptake of 
water. Each group will report its findings to the class. On page 
145 there is a sample chart for recording this kind of data. In 
this case “Breeze’”’ was the if-variable. Make your own tables 
to record the conditions during your experiment. 
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Plant: Coleus Humidity: 35% 
Condition: healthy Temperature: 22°C 
Number of leaves: 16 Light: bright 

Breeze Rate of water movement 
slow = 

medium = 

fast = 








Analyzing data 


Talk with other groups about their data. Think of a way to put 
the group data on the chalkboard so everyone can understand 
it. See if the class can agree on how each factor affected water 
loss. In what kind of environment would plants tend to lose 
water fastest? In what season in your area do you think plants 
lose the most water? the least? How could you find out? 

Investigating problems usually raises new questions. You may 
want to set up another experiment to get data on a new question. 
Write down your hypothesis. Then discuss your idea with your 
teacher. 


Investigation 12-3 
Does the number of leaves 
affect water loss? 


Does the number of leaves on a plant affect how fast it loses 
water? You can easily gather data to answer this question. All 
you need is your potometer and a branch from a plant. The 
branch can be a new one or one used in Investigation 12-2. Try 
to use a branch with leaves of about the same size. 


Materials 
potometer 
boiled water 


branch 


Gathering data 


An easy way to answer this question is to measure water flow 
through a branch as you decrease the number of leaves. You 
already know how to set up the potometer, but read over these 
hints before you start. Once you cut off leaves, you cannot 
replace them. So plan your steps carefully. 
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. Iry to make measurements with at least five different num- 


bers of leaves. 


. Set up your experiment using conditions that will give the 


largest water loss. That way it will be easier to measure 
differences in the rate of water loss. 


. Keep a careful record of your data. When you are through, 


plot the data on a graph. Show the number of leaves left 
on the branch on the horizontal axis. Put the rate of water 
loss on the vertical axis. 


Analyzing data 


is 


When you removed leaves you were reducing the total leaf 
area of the plant. Compare your data with that of other 
groups. Can you make a general statement about how leaf 
area affects water uptake and water loss in plants? 


. In what kind of environment might fewer leaves be an ad- 


vantage to a plant? a disadvantage? 


. How could the size of leaves affect water loss? 


Extend Your View 12-1 
Adapting to climate 


Can you identify some variables that affect water loss in plants? 
These are photographs of a cholla (CHOY uh) and an oak. Infer 
what environment each plant lives in. Which of these plants 
is more likely to live in an area of low rainfall? Winter is a 
dry season for plants. How does the oak tree control water loss 
in winter? 
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THREE 


Living things affect each other 





Coyotes and their prey 


After you complete this Investigation, you will be able to 


1. predict what happens when a food web is disturbed. 
2. evaluate a proposed solution to an environmental problem 
by considering the needs of the organisms involved. 


The coyote looks like a small wolf. The map on page 152 shows 
that coyotes are found in many parts of North America. They 
are very adaptable. This means that coyotes can change their 
habits to fit into many environments. Coyote dens have been 
found underground, in hollow trees, in rocky caves, or even 
next to houses and highways. 

Coyotes have been a native of North America for many 
centuries. They are mentioned in Indian legends and in the 
reports of the early explorers. The coyote has a reputation as 
a shrewd animal. 

When the homesteaders moved west, they plowed the fields, 
fenced off some of the land, and brought in sheep and cattle. 
They caused many changes in the environment. Some people 
claimed that the coyotes also caused problems. The sheep 
ranchers, in particular, said that the coyotes killed many of their 
animals. 

For many years, the government helped the sheep ranchers 
and farmers control the coyotes. They set out traps and poisons 
to reduce the number of coyotes. Recently they even hunted 
‘ coyotes from airplanes. Now people from all parts of the coun- 
try are concerned about the coyote problem. 
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Investigation 13-1 
The coyote problem 


In this Investigation, there are five letters similar to ones written 
to members of the United States Congress. Each one describes 
one person’s view of the way the coyote problem should be 
handled. The letters were written because the United States 
Congress was going to vote on a law that would change the way 
coyotes would be controlled. 


Gathering data 


The first letter is from a scientist. Everyone in the class will 
read it. Then the class will divide into four groups. Each group 
will read one of the four remaining letters. Your class will 
discuss the different perceptions of the problem and decide if 
the proposed law should be passed. 


Letter 1, from a scientist 


The coyote problem is complex and you will need some back- 
ground information. Ina laboratory or classroom you can isolate 
one organism and study it by itself. But in nature organisms 
never live alone. They interact with many other organisms. All 
the organisms that share the same environment form a biologi- 
cal community. 

Each kind of organism in a community is a link in a food 
chain. A green plant absorbs energy from the sun. Some of this 

energy is used to keep the plant alive. Some of the energy is 
as mk stored as carbohydrates. When an animal eats a plant, the stored 

energy is passed on. The plant and the animal are links in a 
food chain. 

Usually, organisms are part of more than one food chain. For 
év~ example, in a pond community, turtles eat both plants and 
small fish, such as minnows. And mosquitoes feed on fish, frogs, 
and people. A group of connected food chains is called a food 
web. 

The coyote interacts with many organisms in its environment. 
Here is a food web that includes the coyote. The arrows show 
what each organism eats. Rabbits eat grass and vegetables. Then 
coyotes may eat these rabbits. Some of the energy that rabbits 


gain from eating grass and vegetables is passed on to the coy- 
otes. 


The areas where most coyotes 
live have been shaded blue on 
this map. Are there any coyotes 
where you live? 
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These are some of the animals in 
the coyote's food web. 


meadow mouse 





cottontail rabbit 
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This graph shows the coyote's 
diet for one year. 
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Scientists at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
studied what coyotes eat. It is difficult to observe coyote behav- 
ior because they hunt and eat mainly at night. The scientists 
analyzed the food in the stomachs of 1600 coyotes killed by 
hunters. 

This graph shows their data for one year. The bands on the 
graph show the percent of different types of food in the coyote’s 
diet. Notice that the bands on the graph swell and shrink. 
Coyotes usually eat what is plentiful. The supply of each kind 
of food changes during the year. 

The data shows that almost two-thirds of the coyote’s diet 
is rabbits and rodents. These animals eat the grain and grass 
that the ranchers’ cattle and sheep eat. They are considered 
pests by farmers and ranchers. Rabbits and rodents are difficult 
and expensive to control. 

Carrion is the decaying flesh of dead animals, including 
livestock. Coyotes often find the dead animals and livestock on 
the range. They will also eat dead farm animals that have not 
been buried. Most of the meat from livestock found in coyote 
stomachs was decaying before the coyote ate it. Fresh livestock 
seems to be a very small portion of most coyotes’ diet. 

A small number of coyotes do eat mainly fresh livestock. 
They are called “killer” coyotes. Often killer coyotes are hand- 
icapped. For example, they may have lost one or more legs 
in traps. These losses make it difficult for such coyotes to catch 
rodents and rabbits. So they attack sheep, which are easier to 
catch. 

Coyotes are important in controlling the populations of rab- 
bits and rodents. There is a natural balance between the rodent 
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population and coyote population. This graph shows how the 
coyote population increases when there are more rodents. If 
coyotes were eliminated, the rodents could increase and dis- 
rupt the food web. 

For example, in 1946, the ranchers who owned property 
around the National Bison Refuge in western Montana asked 
the United States government to destroy the coyotes inside the 
refuge. They claimed that coyotes used the protected area for 
breeding; then moved out to the ranchers’ land and killed 
livestock. The government began trapping and poisoning the 
coyotes. Almost all the coyotes inside the refuge were killed. 

After the number of coyotes decreased, the rodent population 
grew rapidly. The rodents became serious competitors for the 
grass the bison ate. The bison were in danger of starving. Half 
the bison had to be killed so the remaining bison would have 
enough food. Trapping and poisoning of coyotes was stopped. 
The coyote population increased. There were fewer rodents and 
the bisons had enough grass to eat. 

You asked about the poison “1080” and its effects. It is usually 
injected into meat that is left as bait for coyotes. It is a very 
potent poison, especially to coyotes and dogs. It can kill other 
animals including people and there is no known antidote. Table 
13-1 (page 158) gives some data on 1080. 

Animals that usually eat carrion, such as coyotes and rodents, 
may eat poisoned bait. If the bait contains 1080, the animal 
eating it may die. In some areas certain kinds of animal have 
been wiped out by poison and other methods of predator- 
control. The black-footed ferret, for example, is now considered 
an “endangered species.” This means that if it is not protected, 
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This graph shows how the 
populations of coyotes and 
rodents are connected. 
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Table 13-1 Data on 1080 





Animal Lethal dose of treated bait 
(grams) 
coyote 40 
dog (domestic) 40 
cat (domestic) 10 
fox 45 
bobcat 185 
prairie dog 35 
bear 3850 
mink 40 
marten 40 
magpie e 
badger 370 
human 3850 
raccoon 615 
golden eagle 640 
chicken 360 
hawk 320 
great horned owl 450 
black vulture 115 
opossum 6170 





this kind of animal may become extinct. The eagle, too, is 
endangered. 

I hope this information will help you decide how to vote on 
the proposed bill. 


Letter 2, from a sheep rancher 


You will be voting on a law that will change the coyote-control 
program in my area. I’m writing to tell you how bad the problem 
has become. 

I’m one of many sheep ranchers in this valley. We had a 
meeting last week to discuss our problems with government 
officials that are supposed to help us. Each year we all lose sheep 
to the coyotes. This table shows how many sheep were lost in 
four states during 1971 and 1972. 

Last week I lost six sheep in one night. I found them with 
coyote teeth marks on them. The coyotes only ate part of the 
sheep. They seem to kill for the sake of killing. That’s one 
reason why we hate coyotes. We work hard to raise our sheep, 
and then coyotes kill them. 


Table 13-2 Sheep lost to coyotes 








Region 1971 1972 

Number Value Number Value 
Idaho 1635 $48 050 1843 $55 280 
Montana 1444 $43 320 2036 $64 090 
Nevada 667 $20 010 819 $24 570 
Oregon 1555 $46 650 1502 $45 060 
Total 5301 $158 030 6200 $189 000 





I called the government men to set out poison for the coyotes 
but they didn’t put enough out. I lost three more sheep since 
then. So I’m going to put out my own poison. Some people say 
that poisons are killing other wildlife too, such as bobcats, 
mountain lions, bears, ferrets, and badgers. Some of these 
animals might eat the poison, but mostly the coyotes do. 

If the law passes, it will be the end of sheep ranching. Right 
now I lose about eight percent of my sheep to coyotes. If they 
aren’t controlled, I’/ll lose even more, and I won't be able to 
stay in business. If we lose more sheep, then there will be less 
lamb for people to eat and less wool to make clothing. With 
such a shortage, lamb and wool will get so expensive that no 
one will be able to afford them. 

I know there are a lot of people who don’t like anyone killing 
coyotes. I wish there was another way. But I don’t like coyotes 
killing sheep. Even if the bill passes, I know there will be many 
ranchers getting poison and doing their own coyote-controlling. 


Letter 3, from a conservationist 


I am a member of the Western Conservation Club. Our club 
wants to preserve the environment. I want to explain our posi- 
tion on the proposed law restricting the use of poisons for 
controlling coyotes and other predators. 

I have nothing against sheep ranchers. On many issues we 
share similar positions. We are both working to keep strip 
mining and industrial development from ruining the area. But 


sheep ranchers want to use poisons and other methods to 


control coyotes. We are against this. 

In 1900, before any control programs, there were over 50 
million sheep in this country. Today, after nearly 70 years of 
poisoning, shooting, and trapping coyotes, there are only 16 
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million sheep on the ranches. Efforts to control coyotes have 
not helped the ranchers because coyotes are not the main 
problem. The main problem is economic. 

Wool prices were higher 50 years ago. Other fabrics are now 
preferred by many people. Prices for sheep have dropped over 
30 percent in the last 20 years. In addition, ranchers’ expenses 
have increased nearly five times during this period. The coyotes 
have not caused these problems. But it is easier to kill coyotes 
than to kill increasing expenses and competing industries. 

The effort to control coyotes has not only failed to help sheep 
ranchers, but also has created other serious problems. I don’t 
think sheep ranchers understand that coyotes eat large numbers 
of rabbits and rodents. When coyote populations decrease, 
populations of rabbits and rodents can increase. Rabbits eat 
mainly grass. When there are too many rabbits, livestock have 
a hard time getting enough grass to eat. Rodents eat grain that 
has been stored; so an increase in rodents also costs the ranchers 
money. 

Another problem is raised from 1080, a poison used to kill 
coyotes. No one knows how many animals have been killed 
by eating poisoned bait set out for coyotes. Most ranchers have 
had at least one dog poisoned by it. Probably hundreds of 
mountain lions, badgers, eagles, hawks, and other predatory 
animals have been killed too. When it rains, some of the poison 
from the bait may dissolve and be carried to water supplies. 
No one knows just how long 1080 remains dangerous after being 
spread around. 

I urge you to vote for the proposed law to change the control 
of predatory animals. It might encourage the development of 
newer herding methods to decrease losses. We should help the 
sheep ranchers. We need our sheep ranchers and the wool and 
lamb they provide. They need laws to help them in their battle 
to survive. Killing coyotes has not helped them. So let’s try a 
new approach. 


Letter 4, from a trapper 


I am writing to you because I am concerned about the proposed 
changes in the coyote-control law. I have worked for the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service for the past 15 years. One of my main 
duties is to kill coyotes when a sheep rancher requests help. 
I don’t enjoy killing coyotes, but I see the need for it. 

In my territory, there used to be 35 sheep ranchers. Now there 
are only 17. The rest of them left or switched to raising cattle. 


Table 13-3 Coyotes killed by government 





Year Number Year Number 
1937 80 299 1955 55 204 
1938 84 844 1956 55402. 
1939 98 039 1957 62 585 
1940 104 072 1958 62 765 
1941 110 495 1959 78 714 
1942 111 076 1960 94 769 
1943 103 971 1961 100 363 
1944 108 050 1962 104 787 
1945 102 979 1963 89 653 
1946 108 311 1964 97 096 
1947 103 982 1965 90 236 
1948 90 270 1966 WER PRSXe) 
1949 75 448 1967 75 892 
1950 66 281 1968 69 390 
1951 60 455 1969 74 070 
1952 50 661 1970 73 093 
19 S3) 55 000 1971 75 661 
1954 52 636 





Why? The profits from raising sheep have been decreasing 
steadily. The ranchers blame coyotes for killing their lambs. 
They see the coyote as their number one enemy. I might hate 
coyotes too, if I thought they were costing me money. 

The ranchers depend on trappers to protect their sheep. Let 
me explain a few things about the methods we use. Coyote 
“setters” are now illegal, but some people still use them. A 
getter looks like a pipe that is partly sticking out of the ground. 
A little bait is put on the tip of the getter. When a coyote starts 
to take the bait, the getter explodes and sprays out poison. If 
the explosion doesn’t kill the coyote, the poison will. We tried 
getters for a while but there were some accidents. So they were 
outlawed. 

We sometimes shoot coyotes from airplanes and helicopters. 
But this is pretty expensive. Since coyotes often come out at 
night, it’s hard to spot them from the air. 

We do quite a bit of trapping, but I don’t like this method 
because other kinds of animals also get caught. Often a coyote 
just gets injured in a trap. Injured coyotes cannot run fast 
enough to catch rabbits and rodents; so they eat lambs which 
cannot run fast. They become “killer” coyotes. Trapping just 
makes more problems for the rancher. 

I think poisoning is the best method to get rid of the coyotes. 
We set out rabbit or sheep meat with 1080 in it. This poison 
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kills the coyote in a hurry. True, 1080 can kill some other 
animals too, including dogs, if they eat the poisoned bait. But 
the little bit of poison in the body of a dead coyote won’t hurt 
a cougar or other animal that eats the remains. So I don’t see 
how the poison we use really hurts the environment. Sometimes 
coyotes avoid the poisoned bait, maybe because they spot other 
poisoned animals in the area. 

I won't take any more of your time. I did want you to know 
that I think outlawing poisons would be a mistake. Right now 
I think we trappers are doing a pretty good job. We haven't 
caused any animals, including coyotes, to become extinct, and 
we do try to run a sensible control program. If you vote to 
outlaw poisons, you might encourage sheep ranchers to break 
the law. They will do their own poisoning, and may try to wipe 
out all the coyotes. I don’t want to see this happen. 


Letter 5, from a cattle rancher 


I read in the paper the other day that there is a new law being 
considered to restrict the poisoning of coyotes. As a cattle 
rancher, I’m totally in favor of this law. At one time I thought 
that killing off the coyote was a sensible thing to do. I’ve since 
changed my mind. 

First, I’ve seen how some sheep ranchers hate coyotes. The 
way they talk about these animals makes my blood boil. They 
say “The only good coyote is a dead coyote.” For a while | 
agreed because coyotes did kill a lot of their lambs. But killing 
all those coyotes hasn’t helped much. Coyotes seem to be 
smarter than people in some ways. They'd have to be in order 
to survive. 

The government trappers that I’ve met agree with the sheep 
ranchers. But the trappers know that if they kill all the coyotes, 
they will not have a job. They have convinced the sheep ranch- 
ers that killing coyotes is the only way to handle the problem. 
So they go around spreading poison, trapping, and shooting 
coyotes. You would think sooner or later they would admit that 
they are not solving the problem. 

Now I also realize that killing coyotes affects my cattle busi- 
ness. Coyotes eat a lot of rodents and rabbits. When there are 
fewer coyotes, the number of gophers and rats increases. The 
rodents eat a lot of the grain I store for my cattle. Rabbits eat 
a lot of the grass my cattle need for grazing. Coyotes kill a few 
of my calves, but I figure that’s a small price to pay for keeping 
the rodents and rabbits from eating my grain and grass. 


Then there is the problem of poisons and traps all over the 
range. I lost two dogs in the last three years. I tracked both of 
them in the snow and found them dead not far from some 
poisoned meat that was meant to kill coyotes. Luckily I found 
the dogs and buried them before some cougars got killed from 
eating the poisoned dogs. 

See why all this coyote-killing really makes me angry. It’s 
doing a lot more harm than good. There has to be a better way 
to control coyotes and other predators. I’m looking to you and 
other lawmakers to come up with something. If I can do any- 
thing to help, let me know. 


The proposed law 
Here are the three main parts of the law referred to in the letters. 


A. Money will be provided for research to find more humane 
methods for controlling predatory animals. This might in- 
clude a coyote-repellant for sheep and better herding tech- 
niques to reduce losses. 

B. Poisons cannot be used unless there is an emergency: the 
health and safety of humans is threatened; a species of 
animal is endangered; there is serious damage to livestock. 

C. Ranchers will be paid current market value for livestock lost 
to coyotes or other predators. 


Analyzing data 


1. Do you think the law should be passed? 

. Would this law solve the coyote problem? 
. What problems could such a law bring? 

. How could you improve this law? 


me WN 


Extend Your View 13-1 
Managing a lake 


Can you predict what happens when a food web is disturbed? 
Paul and Linda Jackson just bought Round Lake. The lake does 
not contain any large fish. But there are some medium-sized 
fish, such as bluegills and perch. Around the lake shore there 
are cottages and boats to rent. A store sells bait and food to 
the vacationers. 


Coyotes and their prey 
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The Jacksons want to attract more people who fish. They 
decided to add new kinds of fish that grow to a large size and 
are exciting to catch. Here is the food web that existed in Round 
Lake when the Jacksons bought the property. 

The Jacksons assume that the lake will support as many 
medium-sized fish as before, plus many new sport fish. They 
think more people will want to fish in Round Lake. They think 
that vacationers who previously came to fish for the medium- 
sized fish will still be satisfied, and will continue to come. What 
do you think will happen? Write a statement to the Jacksons. 
Tell them if their plan is likely to work. Give reasons to support 
your position. 


Extend Your View 13-2 
An experiment with coyotes 


Can you evaluate a proposed solution to an environmental 
problem by considering the needs of the organisms involved? 
Scientists have found that they can teach an animal not to eat 
certain foods. First they give the animal food treated with a 
chemical. The food makes the animal sick. The next time the 
animal is offered the food, the animal refuses to eat. 

This technique was tried in the laboratory with coyotes. A 
few coyotes were given lamb meat treated with a chemical. After 
the coyotes got sick, they refused to eat lamb meat. They also 
would not attack lambs. The coyotes’ behavior could be changed 
for as long as six weeks. After six weeks, the coyotes would 
attack lambs again. If this technique was used outside the 
laboratory, would it solve the ranchers’ problem? How would 
it affect other organisms? 


Coyotes and their prey 
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Competing with 
microorganisms 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. recognize some signs of decay. 

2. identify conditions that inhibit the growth of microor- 
ganisms. 

3. predict the desirable and undesirable effects of preserving 


food. 


Organisms that live in the same environment interact with one 
another. The interaction can be helpful or harmful. Often the 
interaction occurs as organisms compete for food and living 
space. 

People’s most common competitors are microorganisms. 
Microorganisms are small organisms, so small that individuals 
can be seen only with a microscope. Bacteria, molds, yeasts, 
and algae are a few microorganisms that may be familiar to 
you. The photograph shows the skin of a guinea pig, magni- 
fied many times. The round objects are Staphlococcus bacteria. 

Microorganisms live in almost every type of environment. 
Some are able to move; others cannot. In Investigation 10-1 you 
looked at euglenas. Euglenas are microorganisms that move and 
carry on both photosynthesis and respiration. Other microor- 
ganisms carry on only respiration. Some microorganisms can 
even live without using any oxygen. 
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Investigation 14-1 
Why does food spoil? 


Have you ever tasted soured milk or cracked open a rotten egg? 
Some foods, such as sugar, can be stored for months without 
spoiling. Other foods, such as vegetables, can spoil in a few 
days, especially if they are stored in the wrong place. Doing 
this Investigation should help you understand why food spoils. 


Materials 

fresh hamburger 

2 test tubes with cotton plugs 
test tube rack 

distilled water 

test tube holder 

beaker 

stand and wire gauze 

burner 

marking pencil 

microscope 

3 microscope slides 

3 cover slips 

medicine dropper or wire loop 


| a 


Gathering data 


Take two pieces of hamburger, each about one cubic centimetre. 
Put each piece of hamburger into a separate test tube. Shape 
the pieces so that they can slide easily to the bottom of each 
tube. Then fill each tube half full with distilled water. Plug the 
tubes with cotton and label them A and B. 

Place Tube B in boiling water for 15 minutes. Then remove 
the hot tube with a test tube holder. Place both tubes in the 
same test tube rack in a warm place. Label the rack so you can 
identify it later. 

Observe the appearance of the meat and the liquid in each 
tube every day for three days. Look for the production of gas 
bubbles or changes in color, texture, or odor. On the third day, 
remove the plugs to make your final observations. 

Use the technique you learned in Appendix D to make a 
separate wet mount of a drop of water from each tube. Observe 
each drop carefully under the high power of the microscope. 
It may help to reduce the amount of light. Do both drops look 
the same? Observe a drop of distilled water for comparison. 


Draw or describe in words any differences you can see under 
the microscope. 
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Analyzing data 


1. The hamburger in Tube A has begun to break down, or 
decay. What are some signs of decay? 

2. What inference can you make from your data about why 
some food spoils? 

3. How could you apply what you have learned to food- 
handling and preparation at home or in restaurants? 


Investigation 14-2 
Do microorganisms cost you money? 


Almost all of the “fresh foods” we eat are picked, dug up, or 
butchered days before we buy them. In the United States, only 
3.8 percent of the people work on farms. Everyone else gets 
his food shipped in, which takes time. Even farmers go to the 
store for some of their food. 

A good part of the food farmers and ranchers produce is not 
grown to be eaten fresh. For example, some food grown in the 
summer must be stored for winter-eating. Much of the food 
is processed, or changed, before it gets to the consumer. The 
food may be frozen and packaged, or boiled and canned. It may 
even be combined with many other ingredients to make an 
“instant” meal. 





Gathering data 


The people who manage the grocery store or supermarket in 
your neighborhood are experts on reducing food spoilage. You 
will gather data from them on preserving food. No more than 
four students should go to each store. Pick a time when the 
store is not very busy. Tell the manager you are doing a project 
for school on how to preserve food. If the store has a butcher 
or baker, or any other specialists, try to talk to them, too. Each 
interview should take about ten minutes. 

Here are some questions to help you plan your interviews. 
You will probably think of other questions to ask. 


Questions for the manager: 

1. Which foods can you keep the longest? Which foods have 

. the shortest storage times? 

2. What ways are there to reduce the rate at which foods spoil? 

3. Is there any law that tells you how long you can keep food 
in the store and still sell it? 
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This flow chart shows a few of the edible products that 
are made from soybeans. The factory symbol stands for a 
series of steps in the processing of soybeans. 





4, Do you ever have to send foods back to the supplier? Why? 

5. Do other kinds of food besides fresh vegetables become 
unusable if they are in the store too long? 

6. Do you know how much it costs the store each week to keep 
food from spoiling? Or how much food has to be thrown 
out? 

7. When food spoils and is thrown out, how is this loss paid 
for? 

8. Which foods last longest: dry foods, canned goods, or frozen 
foods? 


Questions for meat, vegetable, and bakery specialists: 

1. How long can you keep meat, vegetables, fruit, or baked 
goods? 

2. Which items do you have to sell right away? 

. What special ways do you have to keep food from spoiling? 

4, What are the signs of decay in meat, vegetables, fruit, or 


baked goods? 


Go 


If you bite into an apple and put it aside, the part exposed to 
the air turns brown. This process protects the rest of the apple 
from drying out and from decay. If the apple is turned into 
- applesauce, it loses its ability to resist decay. The maker of the 
applesauce often adds substances to keep it from spoiling. These 
substances are part of a group of substances called food addi- 
tives. 

Some additives, like calcium propionate, prevent the growth 
of molds. But not all additives are used to protect food from 
microorganisms. Carbon dioxide is added to drinks to make 
them bubbly. Other additives are used to change the color of 
food, to thicken it, or to keep it flowing freely. While you are 
in the supermarket, collect data on food additives. Check the 
labels on processed foods. Make a list of the ingredients that 
you do not recognize, for example, substances like sorbic acid 
and sodium benzoate. 

Also try to compare the prices of fresh foods and processed 
foods. Which cost more: fresh vegetables, frozen vegetables, or 
canned vegetables? What variables will you have to control 
when you make the comparison? See if there is a “natural’’ 
foods section in the supermarket. Natural foods are grown and 
processed without additives. How do the prices of these foods 
compare to other similar products? 

. Pick six of the additives that you found on the labels. Use 
the library to try and find out the purpose of each additive. 
Some people in your class may want to write to large companies 
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that process food. Ask why the suppliers add extra substances 
to the food. Ask if there are other methods for preserving food 
that the suppliers could use. 


Analyzing data 


1. Which kinds of food can be stored longer than others? Does 
moisture help to preserve food? 

2. What are several ways to process foods so they stay edible 
(can be eaten)? 

3. How large is the amount of food that spoils in the store 
before it can be sold? Who pays for this loss? 

4. How does the local grocery store make sure that its customers 
get unspoiled food? 

5. Do you pay extra for processed food? 

. Which costs more: food with additives or “natural” food? 

7. How does preserving food affect the competition between 
microorganisms and people for food? Which methods of food 
preservation are most effective? least effective? 


Oo’ 


Investigation 14-3 
The rate of decay 


Many communities collect waste materials from their citizens 
and then dump it in special areas. Everything is dumped, from 
newspapers, to old toys, to junked cars. Then a bulldozer covers 
the waste with dirt. As the world population grows larger, 
people produce more and more waste materials. Can people 
keep on using dumps? 


Gathering data 


Food webs allow energy, in the form of food, to flow from one 
organism to another. Every organism is a food source for some 
other organism. An organism is made of complex substances. 
When an organism dies, microorganisms break down the com- 
plex substances into simple substances. These simple substances 
might serve as food for plants if they are left in the soil. 
Look at the demonstration your teacher has set up. This 
garbage was buried in the soil about two weeks ago. Carefully 
record the condition of each piece of garbage. Compare each 
piece of garbage to the fresh samples. The garbage in the 
container looked like the fresh samples two weeks ago. 
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What happens to discarded cars and tires in your area? 
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Analyzing data 


1. Which materials did not seem to change? Which of the 
materials changed? Which materials changed the most? 
Which changed the least? 

2. What are the benefits of preventing decay by the use of 
preservatives? What are the drawbacks? What would happen 
if none of our waste could decay? 


Extend Your View 14-1 
A bulging can on the shelf 


Can you recognize some signs of decay? Suppose you are 
helping a friend shop for groceries. Your friend picks up a can 
of prepared beef chili. The can is bulging and swelled up at 
both ends. What could cause the can to bulge? What advice 
would you give your friend about buying the chili? What rea- 
sons would you give for your advice? 


Extend Your View 14-2 
The woolly mammoth 


Can you identify conditions that inhibit the growth of microor- 
ganisms? In 1806 a scientist in Siberia dug the body of a woolly 
mammoth out of the frozen ground. Meat from this 
50 000-year-old animal was eaten by people and dogs. Make 
a hypothesis to explain why this mammoth had not decayed 
after being dead for 50 000 years. 


Extend Your View 14-3 
A “super-preservative” 


Can you predict the desirable and undesirable effects of pre- 
serving food? Suppose you are a scientist who discovers a 
chemical that stops microbes from growing. The chemical is 
harmless in every other way. 

Adding this chemical to foods could increase food supplies 
by 20 percent. Spraying farmlands would decrease the loss of 
crops, Would you advise world leaders to use your chemical? 








(left) This painting of a woolly 
mammoth was done about 

15 000 years ago in a cave in 
France. (below) Workers 
discovered the remains of a 
250 000-year old mammoth 
while doing roadwork in Rome. 
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Organism versus organism 


After you complete this Investigation, you will be able to 


1. design an experiment to explain an interaction between 
organisms. 

2. infer how substances produced by organisms are related to 
their survival. 


Have you ever wondered why termites eat wood? Most animals 
cannot digest wood. The termite by itself cannot digest wood 
either. However, there are microorganisms that live in the 
gut of the termite. These organisms break down the wood 
into substances the termite can digest. Both organisms benefit 
from this partnership. A termite is not born with these small 
organisms. It must be fed its original supply by older termites. 

Many times organisms do not benefit each other. Sometimes 
organisms compete for food and living space. In this Investi- 
gation, you will be studying how some interactions among 
organisms have survival value. 
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Worms, insects, and many microorganisms live in the forest 
soil. Mushrooms and ferns also live in the shade of large 
trees. Try to identify the organisms in the drawing. 


Investigation 15-1 
Offense and defense 


Observe the three dishes of seeds. These seeds were planted 
on the date recorded on the dishes. Discuss your observations 
with your classmates. What happened in the dish with two 
kinds of seeds? What inferences or hypotheses can you make 
to explain what you see? 

Do you think you would get the same results if you mixed 
other kinds of seeds? Are seeds the only living things that 
interact in this way? In this Investigation, you will try to answer 
these questions. 


Gathering data 


Five groups of organisms will be described. These descriptions 
will help you decide which organisms to use in your investi- 
gation. Choose a combination of organisms to study. Try to pick 
organisms that generally live in the same environment. 

There are also some suggested procedures for data-gathering 
in each section. After you choose the organisms, read the pro- 
cedures. You can use these procedures or think up your own. 

Write a hypothesis about how your chosen organisms interact 
with others. Design an experiment to test your hypothesis. 
Discuss your plan of action with your teacher before you start. 
Write down your procedures and your observations. A series 
of drawings might help. If you have a camera, you can take 
pictures to show the changes. However, a camera that can take 
pictures from as close as 30 centimetres is necessary to show 
details. 


Seeds 

You have already seen the results of planting two kinds of seeds 
together. Will other seeds respond in the same way? What if 
the seeds are planted in sand or soil instead of on filter paper? 
What other organisms might interact with a seed in the ground? 
What part of a seed might affect other seeds? 


Materials 

seeds 

Petri dishes 

filter paper 

small beaker or glass 
nylon stocking 


Suggested procedures All seeds can be tested the same way as 
the:seeds your teacher used. You can also test substances from 
inside seeds, if the substances dissolve in water. To remove 
these substances, soak about 30g of seeds in 150 ml of tap 
water. The seeds should be soaked for 24 hours. If possible, 
stir the seeds occasionally during the soaking period. After- 
wards, filter the liquid through a clean piece of nylon cut from 
an old stocking. 

You can test several kinds of seeds at the same time in 
different Petri dishes. Add the filtered liquid from one kind of 
seed to the dishes. 
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penitent underwing moth tree toad 


flounder 
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ptarmigan (TAHR muh guhn) in winter 


ptarmigan in summer 
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It is hard to spot some organisms 
because they blend well with 
their environment. Patterns that 
help to conceal an organism may 
protect it from its enemies. 
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This photograph of a black bread mold shows the mold 
enlarged about 40 times. 


Molds 

Molds cannot make their own food. They often live on dead 
organisms. They are usually found in dark, moist places. You 
may have seen them growing on old bread or fruit. When you 
investigated seed germination, molds may have grown on your 
seeds. You can also grow them on a special jellylike food called 
nutrient agar (AH gahr). 

Do molds and bacteria interact? Are molds affected by seeds, 
roots, or people? If you decide to work with molds, read the 
suggested procedures and use the materials in the section on 
bacteria. 


Bacteria 
Bacteria are present nearly everywhere. They are in the air, soil, 
and water. The bacteria used in this Investigation are usually 
found in the soil. But sometimes they are also found in the food 
you eat. Bacteria, like molds, grow well on nutrient agar. If you 
spread a tiny amount of bacteria over a dish of nutrient agar, 
soon you can see that colonies have grown. Each colony contains 
millions of bacteria. | 

Remember that some bacteria and molds cause disease or in- 
fection. None of those used in the class are harmful to people. 


But when working with microorganisms, you should not take 
chances. Everyone in the class must follow these rules. The 
rules will also help prevent unwanted microorganisms from 
getting into other experiments. 


1. Do not eat or drink anything in the classroom. 

2. Never put things in your mouth while you work in the 
laboratory. 

3. If you spill a culture of bacteria or mold, call your teacher 
to help you clean up. 

4. Always wash your hands after class. 


Materials 

sterile Petri dishes 

sterile cotton swabs 

test tube of sterile nutrient agar 

burner or alcohol lamp 

at least 2 kinds of microorganism already growing in tubes of 
broth 


Suggested procedures Melt the tube of sterile agar in a water bath. 
Remove the plug. Flame the open mouth of the tube for two 
or three seconds to sterilize it as shown. Remove the top from a 
Petri dish and pour the agar into the dish. Cover the dish 
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immediately to keep out microorganisms from the air. If the 
agar does not cover the bottom in a thin, even layer, slowly 
slide the dish in a “Figure 8” pattern. Be careful not to splash 
the agar. The agar hardens in about five minutes. 

Now take a tube of microorganisms growing in broth. Tap 
the tube with your fingers to scatter the organisms that may 
have settled to the bottom. Avoid getting the cotton plug wet. 
Ask someone to remove and hold the plug for you. 

Flame the mouth of the tube. Dip a cotton swab into the 
liquid. Hold the swab against the inside of the tube to drain 
excess liquid. Remove the swab. Then reheat the top of the tube 
and have it replugged. Gently swab the liquid over the surface 
of the agar as shown. Be careful not to break through the 
surface. Immediately discard the swab in the container labeled 
“Used Swabs.” 

Unplug and sterilize the mouth of a tube that contains another 
kind of organism. Wet a fresh swab and replug the tube. Gently 
touch the center of the agar with the swab. Discard the swab 
in the ‘Used Swab” container. How should you prepare a 
second dish to make sure only one variable is responsible for 
your results? 

If you want to test the actions of other microorganisms on 
each other, ask your teacher for the materials you will need. 


Roots and bulbs 

Do live roots interact with other organisms in the soil? Do the 
roots affect the germination of seeds? Will molds or bacteria 
grow around and on a slice of root, or on a bulb? 


Materials 

roots or bulbs 
seeds 

Petri dishes 

filter paper 
mortar and pestle 
piece of nylon stocking 
bacteria 

molds 

agar 

cotton swabs 
garlic 


Suggested procedures You can use pieces of roots you dig up. Or 
you can cut up roots your teacher provides. Wash the roots well 
before using them. 
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Compare the fleshy roots of the 
iris (top) to the fine roots of the 
braken fern (bottom). 
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To see how seeds react to roots, place the seeds around slices 
of roots on moistened filter paper in a Petri dish. You can also 
test the effects of root juice. Crush about 30g of roots in a 
container with 100 ml of tap water. Shake the mixture well. 
Then strain the roots out of the juice through a clean piece of 
old nylon stocking. Add the juice, instead of water, to the dish 
with the seeds you are testing. Use a separate dish for each kind 
of seed you are testing. 

You can test the effect of roots on bacteria and molds. First, 
swab dishes of agar with the cultures. (See procedures in the 
section on bacteria.) Then gently place slices of roots on the 
agar surface. You can test the interaction between garlic cloves 
and microorganisms or seeds using the procedures described 
for roots. 


People 

You can choose to be a test organism. Some microorganisms, 
such as the ones that live in your digestive system, help your 
body function. But unwanted microorganisms can enter your 
body through your eyes and mouth. How does your body 
defend itself against unwanted microorganisms? Do you think 
tears or saliva might affect them? 


Materials 

piece of fresh onion 

several kinds of bacteria 

several small sterile test tubes 

medicine droppers 

incubator or constant temperature box at 37-42°C 
small jar 

thermometer 


Suggested procedures You can test the effect of tears or saliva on 
bacteria and molds. For example, you can mix tears with bacte- 
ria and observe the results. 

Collect tears from a classmate. Have him hold a slice of onion 
near his nose. Then you can catch the tears in the sterile test 
tubes. Collect seven or eight teardrops in a test tube for each 
kind of bacteria you want to test. Label each test tube with the 
name of the kind of bacteria you use. Using a medicine dropper, 
add 20 drops of bacteria to each tube. Plug the tubes. Place the 
dropper in the container labeled “Used Droppers.” Write down 
a description of the liquid in the tubes. Gently shake the tubes 





to mix the bacteria and tears together. How should this experi- 
ment be controlled? 

Mix hot and cold water in a small jar to get a temperature 
between 37-42°C. Put your tubes in the jar of water. Keep the 
jar at 37-42°C by adding hot water when necessary. After 15-20 
minutes, observe the liquid in each tube. Does it look less 
cloudy? Is it thicker? If you do not see any change, put the tubes 
in the incubator at 37-42°C overnight. 

If you want to work with saliva, use procedures similar to 
those described for tears. Rinse your mouth with water before 
collecting the saliva. What is the reason for rinsing your mouth? 


Analyzing data 


Discuss the results of your own investigation and the ones your 
classmates did. Review the questions and hypotheses that led 
to your investigation. Did you find any answers to your ques- 
tions? Did the data support your hypotheses? 

What kinds of interaction were noted? How might the inter- 
actions that you observed benefit the organisms? Does their 
behavior help them survive? Many of the interactions your 
class observed are called antibiosis (AN ty by OH suhs). In 
these interactions, one organism produces a substance that 
harms another organism. Can you think of any other examples 
‘of antibiosis? 
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How does the appearance or the 
behavior of these animals help to 
protect them from predators? 





opossum 


Key West anole 
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true katydid 


walking stick 
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Extend Your View 15-1 


Can you design an experiment to explain an interaction between 
organisms? Along the Florida coast of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
sea sometimes becomes red. To the people who live along this 
coast this ‘red tide” has a special meaning. When the red color 
appears, they expect thousands of fish to die soon and wash 
onto the beaches. 

Scientists who examine the water discover that it is alive with 
red microorganisms. Scientists have nicknamed the organisms 
“Jim Brevis,” after its scientific name, Gymnodinium brevis 
(jihm noh DIHN ee uhm BREHV ihs). Did Jim Brevis kill the 
fish? If so, were the deaths caused by antibiosis? 

Suppose you could conduct experiments to test the effects 
of Jim Brevis on healthy fish. Design an experiment you would 
use to find out if fish are killed by a substance from Jim Brevis. 
What data would show that such a substance was the cause 
of death? 





Extend Your View 15-2 
Life and death in the desert 


Can you infer how substances produced by organisms are 
related to their survival? Death Valley, a desert in the United 
States, is a very harsh environment for plants and animals. Yet, 
a variety of both kinds of organism live there. Among these 
is the evergreen creosote (KREE uh soht) bush. These bushes 
are spread evenly over the desert. The young seedlings that 
sprout near the creosote bushes soon die. This happens even 
when there is enough water to support the growth of these 
young plants. 

Write a hypothesis that might explain why the young plants 
die, resulting in the creosotes’ even spacing. Give reasons for 
making your hypothesis. What advantage does the adult creo- 
sote bush gain when the young plants die? 
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Planet management 


After you complete this Investigation, you will be able to 


1. select some ideal conditions or goals for the management 
of a planet. 

2. use goals to choose between two projects for solving the same 
problem. 


How many people can live on Earth? Is there a limit? Almost 
200 years ago, Thomas Malthus predicted that a limit would 
soon be reached. Population would increase until food ran out. 
Then many people would starve to death. Malthus did not 
consider that improvements in farming would greatly increase 
food production. Some people say his prediction will still come 
true—only later than he thought. Other people say that food 
production is not that important. For example, India has a food 
shortage. Many people die of famine. Others are undernour- 
ished. Yet India has one of the fastest-growing populations on 
Earth. 

The variables controlling the growth of human populations 
are not easily studied. One reason is that these variables cannot 
be controlled in a laboratory. However, in this Investigation, 
you will experiment with a population of beings on the imagi- 
nary Planet Clarion. You will probably find the Investigation 
more interesting if you use your imagination. The more realistic 
Clarion becomes, the more you will learn. 

Have you ever heard someone say, “Tf | could run this world, 
+t would not be in such a mess.”? Now is your chance to run 
a world. 
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Perhaps this is what Clarion looked like before the colonists 
arrived. What do you think Clarion looked like? 


Investigation 16-1 
How can Clarion be improved? 


Imagine that you are living in the year 2000 a.p. You have a 
job with Universal Planet Management Associates. You and 
your team will manage the Planet Clarion for the next 50 years. 

As “Managers of Clarion,” your team has to decide how to 
spend the money available to take care of Clarion’s needs. You 
will set up a new budget every five years. At the end of each 
five-year period, you will find out how the planet has changed. 
You will keep track of population change, income, food supply, 
and the condition of the environment. You can use this data 
to decide on your next five-year budget. 

The Planet Clarion is like Earth in size and climate. But the 
land area is smaller than Earth’s. All the land is on one conti- 
nent. The rest of the planet is a blue-green ocean that is much 
less salty than Earth’s. Some of the land is flat and has a mild 
climate that is good for farming. There are some deserts that 
are fiery hot during the day and cold at night. There are other 
regions of bare rock that separate the fertile areas. 


The organisms on the planet are similar to those on Earth. 
But there are no native animals like humans. The Council of 
Civilized Planets transported 100 000 colonists to Clarion from 
the Planet Rasmuss. These colonists are similar to humans. But 
they are smaller and have shorter life-spans. 

There seems to be only one major threat to life on Clarion— 
the disease Holobinkitis. It attacks both plants and animals, 
including Clarionites. No one knows the cause of the disease 
or a cure for it. It is almost always fatal. 

Clarion has one large and unusual mineral deposit. The 
mineral is Walterite ore. Some scientists say that the metal 
obtained from the ore is superior to iron or steel. Walterite is 
usually found under a thick layer of hard rock. It is difficult 
to mine. 

The Clarionites do not yet produce all the things they need 
and want. Food sometimes becomes scarce, and it is very ex- 
pensive to import food from other planets. One of the big 
problems is the damage to crops caused by insects. 

Most of the Clarionites say they will stay in spite of the 
hardships. They believe Clarion has a bright future. The Clari- 
onites usually give three reasons for leaving their home planet 
of Rasmuss: 


1. It was getting too crowded there. 
2. There was a promise of better life on Clarion. 
3. Clarion is a beautiful place to live. 


Materials 

The Planet Management Game, including: 
Planetary Status Ledger 
Project Guide and Cards 

4 marking pencils of different colors 

4 pieces of graph paper 

coin 


Gathering data 


One game lasts ten rounds. Each round represents five years. 
In each round you have a limited amount of money to spend 
on different projects. The object of the game is to have the best 
possible conditions on Clarion at the end of 50 years. 

Read the instructions before playing the game. Then play two 
rounds to learn how to play and how the different projects 
(if-variables) affect the indexes (then-variables). After these two 
rounds, your team or class should discuss what “ideal condi- 
tions” you want to achieve. Then finish the game and compare 
your results with the results of others in your class. 
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The planetary status ledger 

Before starting, you should understand the Planetary Status 
Ledger. It is like a scorecard for the game. There is a place to 
record how you spend your money (Project Record) and a place 
to record changes in the four indexes. 

The population index begins at 100 units. Each unit stands 
for 1000 Clarionites. At the beginning of the game there are 
100 000 Clarionites. If the population index changes to 104, this 
means the population has increased by 4000. There would now 
be 104 000 Clarionites. 

The food index begins at 100 units. Each unit stands for the 
minimum amount of food for a well-balanced diet for 1000 
Clarionites. If the food index were less than 100, some people 
would be undernourished or maybe starving. If there were more 
food units than Clarionites, the extra food could be stored for 
future use. 

The income index begins at 100 bux. This index shows the 
money earned by all the Clarionites in one round. Suppose the 
income index goes up to 120, while the population index stays 
at 100. This means the average income has risen. Suppose the 
income index stays at 100, and the population index goes up 
to 120. The situation would be reversed. More Clarionites would 
depend on the same income, and the average income would 
fall. 

The environment index measures the quality of Clarion’s 
environment. The index was at 100 when the first Clarionites 
arrived. The Clarionites have changed the planet and the index 
has dropped 10 points. It is now at 90. 


The rules 

1. Read the Project Guide and select the projects you would 
like for Clarion. Pick only one project from each color 
group. You may spend 2, 4, or 6 bux on any project. You 
cannot spend more than 10 bux in any round. You may 
decide to spend less. 


Example: 
Project B—2 bux 
Project H—2 bux 
Project K—6 bux 
No project in the yellow group 
No project in the green group 


2. Record your selections and the amount spent on each in 
your notebook. Place the Planetary Status Ledger over a 
blank page. Fill in the letter of the project and the amount 
spent on each project in the cutout window. 




















Example: 
PROJECT RECORD 
Round Amount Spent 
| red blue orange yellow green Total 
if peo Mal! K-6 M-0 R-O 10 
3. Select the Project Cards that match the projects and the 


amounts spent on each. If you do not spend anything in 
one color group, use a “no project” card for that group. 


. Place the Project Cards together. One hole (and only one 


hole) should open through all of them. 


. In the booklet find the data-sheets labeled Rounds 1 and 


2, population change. There are four sheets in the set, 
numbered 1-4. 


. Flip a coin twice to decide which data-sheet to use. 





First flip Second flip Use data-sheet 








heads heads 1 
heads tails 





2, 
tails heads 3 
tails tails 4. 





10. 


11. 


12. 


. Place your set of Project Cards on the data-s'. snd read 


the results through the open hole. 


Example: You flipped heads first and tails second. You place 
the cards on Data-sheet 2, and a “4” shows through. Record 
the change in population, 4, on the Planetary Status Ledger. 


. Add the change to the population index and write the results 


on the new index line. If the change is negative, subtract. 


Example: Starting with 100 and adding 4, gives 104 as the 
new index. 


. Repeat Steps 6 and 7 for income change, food change, and 


environment change. Use only the data-sheets labeled 
Rounds 1 and 2. When you have recorded the changes for 
all four indexes, you have finished Round 1. 

To play Round 2, pick a set of projects and proceed as you 
did in Round 1. You may use the same or different projects. 
After two rounds, discuss with your team how the different 
projects affected the indexes. You should set some goals at 
this time. What conditions do you want by Round 10? 
As you play Rounds 3 through 10, be sure to use the right 
data-sheets. Keep graphs of changes for each index. This 
will help you to see the results of your projects. 
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PROJECT GUIDE 


RED CARDS 

A No project in this color group 

B_ Clear more land and prepare it for raising crops 

C Import chemical fertilizers and pesticides 

D_ Buy machinery to plant, cultivate, and harvest crops 


BLUE CARDS 

E_ No project in this color group 

F Conduct research to develop new varieties of corn, wheat, 
and rice with higher yields 


G Conduct research to identify the cause and cure of Holo- 
binkitis 

H Conduct research to find better ways to mine and use 
Walterite 


ORANGE CARDS 

I No project in this color group 

J Build more Walterite mines and purification plants 
K Build more highways and railroads to connect towns 
L Construct new electric power plants 


YELLOW CARDS 

M_ No project in this color group 

N_ Build more schools for all age groups and for general, 
professional, and technical education 

P Pay people to go to graduate schools of civil engineering, 
biochemistry, medicine, and agriculture 

Q Finance the “Einstein Plan” 
This would a) send a few of the most capable individuals 
to Earth for advanced study, and b) connect more Clarion 
homes to the educational television network. 


GREEN CARDS 

R_~ No project in this color group 

S Construct more and improved sewage-treatment plants for 
city and factory wastes 

T Finance the Wright Plan 
This would a) buy areas of land around lakes and oceans 
to be used for recreation, and b) build high-rise apartment 
buildings in the center of cities. The buildings would be 
surrounded by large parks. 

U_ Equip more chimneys of homes, industries, and other 
buildings with anti-smoke equipment 
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Analyzing data 


Discuss with other Planet-Management teams what the ideal 
conditions on Clarion should be after 50 years. The winner of 
the game will be the person or team who came closest to the 
ideal conditions. Here are some things you can think about in 
choosing a winner: 


Were the same results obtained by spending less money? 
Which set of final index values would you prefer to live with? 
Is there enough food and income for the population? 

If the patterns you have noted continued for another 50 years, 
would you want to live on Clarion? 


eri eal > 


You might want to play the game again, now that everyone 
has agreed on the ideal conditions for the Planet Clarion. How 
do conditions on Clarion compare to conditions on Earth? 
Would population control improve conditions on Clarion? on 
Earth? What indexes (then-variables) should be included in an 
Earth-Management Game? Why? 


This map shows which areas in the world have the most 
population. The areas that are solid blue have the greatest 
population density. 
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Extend Your View 16-1 
The environment index 


Can you select some ideal conditions for the management of 
a planet? In The Planet Management Game, the exact meaning of 
the environment index was not defined. What would it mean 
if a team set these goals for the environment index? 


1. To make the index 100 by the end of the game. 
2. To keep the index above 70 at all times. 
3. To increase the index above 100. 


Extend Your View 16-2 
Transportation problems on Clarion 


Can you use goals to choose between two projects for solving 
the same problem? Suppose you are the mayor of Virena City 
on Clarion. Most of the Clarionites that work in your city live 
far away in the country. About 80 percent of them drive to work 
in their private cars. More Clarionites would use public trans- 
portation if it were more convenient, cheaper, and faster. It is 
now less expensive than driving a car, but not as convenient. 

Until now, all the money supplied by Project K has been used 
to develop better roads into the city. As a result, more and more 
Clarionites found it easier to drive their cars. Now even these 
new roads cannot handle the traffic. 

A new round has begun and Virena City has been given one 
buc to solve the problem. Choose one of the two projects and 
explain why you made that choice. 


Project 1: The one buc would be used to expand the present 
program of road building. New roads would be built into the 
city to handle more cars. Using this project each round would 
build enough roads to handle the traffic. Cars would also be 
fitted with devices to reduce noise and air pollution. 

Project 2: The one buc would be used to build a rail system 
into the city. The rail system would make public transportation 
more convenient, cheaper, and faster. Less fuel would be needed 
since trains use less fuel per passenger than cars. There would 
also be less pollution. This system would take one round to 
build; so the traffic problem would temporarily get worse as 
the number of cars increased and road building did not. Once 

‘the system is working it will handle the predicted population 
for two rounds before the project must be used again. 
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People cause change 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. infer some of the consequences of changes people make in 
their environments. 
2. identify the kind of data needed to check these inferences. 


People do many things to change the environment. They build 
fires to keep warm and to cook food. They build homes and 
factories. They build roads and dam rivers. They farm the land 
and dig minerals from underground. 

Sometimes people make more changes than they realize. For 
example, building a house on an unused lot may seem like a 
simple change. But there are many questions to consider. How 
will the plant life change? Will flowers and grass replace weeds? 
Are food sources and shelters for animals changed? Will the 
fuel used to heat the house pollute the air? Will the sewage 
and detergents from the household pollute the water? Will the 
town have to provide more schools and hospitals? What are the 
total changes made in the environment? 

In this unit, you will look at how people affect their environ- 
‘ment. These Investigations should help you focus on the kinds 
of data you will need. 
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Investigation 17-1 
The effect of using energy 


When an energy source is used, it changes the environment. 
What energy sources are being used in your home, school, or 
community? Do plants have an energy source? Energy sources 
change as they are being used. This drawing shows some 
changes that happen to one energy source—wood. Which steps 
affect the environment? 


Gathering data 


As a class, identify an energy source that is used in your com- 
munity. Make a diagram similar to the one for wood. If possible, 
trace the source from its origin. Identify the steps that you think 
affect the environment. Then divide into small groups. Have 
each group investigate how one step affects the environment. 
You can get information by doing experiments or from news- 
papers, people in the community (interviews), magazines, and 
books. 


Analyzing data 


1. Could your diagram of the energy source be more accurate? 
Are there important steps missing? 

2. Which steps changed the environment? Which changes are 
“good”? Which changes are “bad’’? 

3. Why does your community use this energy source? Do all 
people gain something by its use? Do some people lose 
something? How many people get to choose their energy 
source? 


4. What questions do you still have about how your energy 
source affects the environment? What additional data would 
you need to answer them? What kinds of data would be most 
helpful? 


Investigation 17-2 
Changing the earth’s surface 


Mining is a way people get resources from the earth’s crust. 
Coal, sand, gravel, gold, copper, phosphorus, and clay can all 
be mined. Some of these resources are found deep in the earth. 
Shafts must be built. People and machines must work hundreds 
of metres below the surface of the earth to recover these re- 
sources. 

Other resources are found near the surface of the earth. These 
are mined in quarries or pits. Another kind of surface mining 
is called strip mining because large areas of land are “stripped” 
to get at a buried resource. 

Coal is a valuable resource. It is an energy source for many 
electric power plants. Companies strip-mine for coal that is 
found in veins or beds near the surface. Some of these beds 
extend for hundreds of kilometres. Some coal comes from deep 
mines, but every year more coal comes from strip mines because 
strip mining is a less expensive method. 


Gathering data 


The photographs in this Investigation tell about strip mining 
for coal. Make a list of the changes you observe and the 
changes you infer. Think of changes in the immediate area. 
Also think of changes that affect more distant regions. 

The photographs on page 209 show a region in the foothills 
of the Appalachians. There are streams, rivers, and rolling 
hills. Much of the land is used for growing crops, for grazing 
cattle and sheep, and for raising pigs and dairy cows. The towns 
are generally small. Where farmers are not using the land, more 
shrubs and trees can grow. There are some large forests of oak 
and hickory trees. Deer, foxes, skunks, squirrels, chipmunks, 
owls, hawks, and other birds live in these forests. These animals 
like the woods and shrubby areas because of the food and 
shelter these areas provide. In addition to their own domes- 
ticated animals, farmers share their land with rabbits, mice, 
snakes, and birds. 
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This is one of the largest shovels used for strip mining. It 
is twelve stories high and its bucket can hold 200 tonnes of 
earth. (This amount of earth could fill about three city buses.) 
This shovel is sitting on a coal bed. It does not dig the coal, 
but is used to remove the soil and rocks above the coal. Smaller 
shovels and bulldozers move in behind the large shovel and 
load the coal into trucks. The rock layers on top of the coal 
bed are often difficult to remove. They are broken up first with 
dynamite to make it easier to dig. The shovel picks up rocks 
from the cliffs and deposits them in a pile. This pile of broken 
rocks and soil is called a spoil bank. 

After mining, companies reclaim or restore the land they have 
used. How much reclamation they do depends on local laws, 
and how much time and money the companies want to spend. 
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These are two typical landscapes 
in the foothills of the 
Appalachians. 
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This aerial view shows the extent of a strip-mining operation. 


This strip-mined land has been 
This is one attempt to reclaim planted with fir trees. Notice the 
land that has been strip-mined. rocky soil and the small gulleys. 





Spoil banks are unstable and erode easily. Erosion results in 
gulleys. Erosion also clogs nearby streams and lakes with sedi- 
ment. 

When mined land is reclaimed, the spoil banks should first be 
leveled. The land is covered with vegetation that will help stop 
erosion. It is important to get plants growing right away to help 
stop erosion and start building new soil. But very few plants 
will grow on rocky spoil banks. Some plants that are good for 
reclamation are crown vetch, alfalfa, clover (which can be used 
to feed cattle), and black locust trees. Often companies must 
seed and reseed many times before any plants will grow. 


Analyzing data 


1. What changes did you observe or infer from the photo- 
graphs? 

2. What problems could occur because of each change? what 
benefits? 

3. What data do you need to check your inferences? 


Extend Your View 17-1 
Building a dam 


Have you learned to infer some of the consequences of changes 
people make in their environments? Can you identify the kind 
of data you need to check your inferences? Dams are built 
for various reasons. If a dam has been proposed for your area, 
gather data on the proposed site. Consider how the environ- 
ment would change if the dam were built. If there is already 
a dam in your area, some older residents may have informa- 
tion about the river before the dam was there. If there is no 
local dam to study, choose a dam that you can read about 
in the library. The United States Corps of Engineers is a good 
source for information on dams. 


1. What changes can you infer have occurred because of the 
existing dam or would occur if the proposed dam were 
built? 

2. Infer why the dam was built or is being proposed. How 
could you check your inferences? 
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What changes your environment? 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. identify changes in your environment. 

2. identify examples of energy flow and pollution in your 
environment. 

3. explain how the interruption of one form of energy flow 
affects the environment. 


Does brushing your teeth or taking a bath make you think of 
pollution? The toothpaste and soap that you use go down the 
drain. Fertilizers and weed killers are used on lawns and gar- 
dens. These sink down through the soil into the underground 
water supply. This water eventually drains into streams and 
lakes. In some communities, human wastes end up in cesspools 
and septic tanks. But in many communities, these wastes end 
up in sewers. The sewers empty into a lake, river, or the ocean. 
Do you think these substances affect the water and the orga- 
nisms that live in it? 

The earth’s shallow crust and the layer of air that surrounds 
the earth contain all the air, soil, and water that we will ever 
have. This is the environment upon which we depend. Since 
no materials are added to this environment, everything must 
be recycled, or used again and again. Many of the products that 
people produce cannot be recycled. This causes one kind of 
pollution—the piling up of solid wastes. 
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Sometimes people blame large industries for all the pollution. 
Many people do not think that they personally affect their 
environment. Do you think this is true? In these Investigations, 
you will look at how your immediate environment changes. 


Investigation 18-1 
Finding changes in your environment 


How do you know that a change has occurred? If you see a 
car accident, you can observe a change happening. But some- 
times you have to infer that a change has taken place. If you 
see a wrecked car, you might infer that an accident has occurred. 

In this Investigation, you will look for changes in your envi- 
ronment. Your class will decide whether to investigate your 
entire community or merely the school grounds. 


Gathering data 


Examine the environment you are studying. What changes can 
you infer have taken place? What is your evidence for each 
inference? Find at least five changes that you would classify as 
“useful.” Find at least five that you would classify as “harmful.” 
Are the harmful changes examples of pollution? 


Analyzing data 


Discuss the changes you find with your classmates. Which of 
the changes are related to energy use? Which were caused 
by people? Think of other ways to classify the changes. 


1. What kinds of change improve the environment? 

2. What kinds of change are more often examples of pollution? 
What is pollution? Can your class agree on a definition? 

3. What kinds of change make people’s lives easier? Does an 
“easy life’’ necessarily mean more pollution? 


Investigation 18-2 
How does your home affect 
the environment? 


Your home is part of your environment. To find out how your 
home changes the rest of your environment, make a list of 
everything that comes into your home (input) and a list of 
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everything that goes out of your home (output). For example, 
cold water enters your home, is heated, and leaves as hot, soapy 


water. 


Gathering data 


Make input and output lists for your home. Be as thorough as 
you can. Be quantitative when possible. You could get informa- 
tion on quantities of electricity, water, and fuel either from bills 
or from meter readings. You could also measure the mass of 
items bought and items discarded. 


Analyzing data 


Identify the items on your input and output lists that involve 
energy use. Put an E by each of these items. Identify the items 
on your input and output lists that you think are examples of 
pollution. Put a P by each of these items. Trace each item on 
your input list to one or more items on your output list. 


1. Look at the list of E-items. Trace the energy from the input 
list to the output list. This shows energy flow. Suggest ways 
of saving energy. Would these suggestions change the way 
you live? 

2. Look at the P-items on both your input and output lists. On 
which list are there more P-items? Suggest ways of reducing 
pollution. 

3. Are there any output items that could be used as input items? 
This would be an example of recycling. 

4. How does your home affect your total environment? 


Investigation 18-3 
What happens when energy flow 
is interrupted? 


In Investigation 18-2, you identified some examples of energy 
flow in your home. These may have involved gasoline, elec- 
tricity, heat, light, and motion. There are similar examples of 
energy flow in the rest of your environment. You may be able 
to find more examples as you gather and analyze your data. 

In this Investigation, you will study energy flow by investi- 
gating energy interruptions. What situations have you experi- 
enced, read about, or seen on television where energy flow has 


been interrupted? When was the last time your home was 
without electricity? Has a car you were in ever run out of 
gasoline? Would a heavy snowfall or a washed-out bridge lead 
to an energy interruption? 


Gathering data 


As a class, think of some examples of energy interruptions. 
Then choose one or more situations to investigate. The class 
should make a hypothesis about the effects of each interruption. 
Gather data to support or reject the hypothesis from newspa- 
pers, magazines, television, or interviews. You may want to take 
photographs or use a tape recorder. Try to gather as much 
quantitative data as you can. 

If the situation you have selected is complex, the gathering 
of data can be divided among several groups. For example, if 
your class is investigating a taxi strike, some classmates can 
gather data about the energy flow before the strike. Others can 
investigate the effects the strike had on other forms of trans- 
portation such as buses or private cars. And others can investi- 
gate what happened when the strike ended. 


Analyzing data 


Each group will present its data and any conclusions it has 
reached to the rest of the class. The class will then analyze the 
data. 


1. What was the condition of energy flow before it was inter- 
rupted? What form or forms of energy were stopped from 
flowing in the situation you studied? What other forms of 
energy were affected by the interruption? 

2. How long was the interruption? Did the environment return 
to its original condition when the interruption was over? 

3. What were the effects of the interruption on the community? 


Extend Your View 18-1 
Changes in your school 


Can you identify changes in your environment? Look around 
your classroom and identify something that has changed since 
the school was built. Identify something that has changed since 
yesterday. How do you know these things have changed? 


What changes your environment? 
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What kind of energy flow has 
been interrupted in each of these 
situations? 
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Extend Your View 18-2 
The automatic sunrise trash burner 


Can you identify examples of energy flow and pollution in your 
environment? The automatic sunrise trash burner operates this 
way: 


1. The night before, the trash is taken outside and placed in 
the basket (A). 

2. As the sun rises the next morning, it shines on the solar 
cell (B). The solar cell produces electricity which starts a 
motor (C). 

3. The motor, in turn, lowers the trash into the trash can (D). 

4. The trash being lowered pulls a wire attached to an electric 
switch (E). This closes the switch. 

5. The closed switch causes a fan (F) to start blowing air. 

6. The air blows against an open door (G) causing it to slam 
on the tail of the cat (H). 

7. The howling cat awakens the sleeping dog (I) who raises 
its head. 

8. The dog’s head causes the razor blade (J) to cut the string 
holding the match cover (K). 

9. The match cover swings down, striking and lighting the 
match (L). 

10. The match burns down and sets fire to the garbage. 


Explain any examples of energy flow that you see in the 
operation of this system. Do you see any place where pollution 
is occurring? 


Extend Your View 18-3 
Lights out 


How does the interruption of one form of energy flow affect 
the environment? On the night of November 9, 1965, there was 
an electric power failure. It blacked out most of the northeastern 
United States plus parts of two Canadian provinces. About 30 
million people in an area of over 20 million hectares were 
affected. In New York City alone, over 800 000 people were 
trapped in subways for hours. 

Briefly explain how you think this electric blackout affected 
the flow of energy. What effects did this situation have on the 
cities, the people, and the transportation systems? 


What changes your environment? 
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Why is clean air important? 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. describe some methods for studying air pollution in a com- 
munity. 

2. identify the variables that affect how much air pollution 
people breathe. 

3. use an experiment to show the effects of air pollution on 
plants. 

A. infer, from data, some effects of air pollution on people. 


On December 5, 1952, a thick fog rolled in over London, Eng- 
land. Hardly anyone paid attention at first, because the city was 
famous for its “pea soup” fogs. However, this fog did not burn 
off or blow away. It combined with smoke from homes and 
industries to form smog. As moisture, soot, and gases collected, 
the smog turned from white, to brown, to black. Buses traveled 
at three kilometres an hour. Someone had to walk ahead to 
direct the drivers. A performance of the opera had to be halted 
because the smog seeped into the theatre. The singers could 
not see the conductor. The audience could not see the stage. 
After three days, visibility was reduced to less than a metre. 

For five days the smog smothered London. Hospitals were 
packed with people having trouble breathing. The British Com- 
mittee on Air Pollution estimated that the smog caused 4000 
deaths. During the next two months, there were 8000 more 
deaths than usual. Scientists suspected that these, too, were 
caused by the killer smog. 
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Donora, Pennsylvania, was hit by a smog on October 27, 1948. 
This town is located near the bottom of a steep valley. The 
fumes from a steel factory, a sulfuric acid plant, and a chemical 
plant settled down on the town. The atmosphere became hor- 
ribly polluted with industrial wastes. Street lights had to be 
turned on during the daytime. Some 6000 of the 14 000 people 
in Donora became ill, and 20 died from the effects of the smog. 


Investigation 19-1 
Acid rain in your community 


Did you know that the rain that falls on your house, your school, 
and on you may contain acid? As factories and cars burn fuel 
they produce gases. Sulfur dioxide is one of the gases formed 
by combustion. Sulfur dioxide and moisture in the air form 
“acid rain.” 

This acid rain may cause a number of problems in the envi- 
ronment. It may prevent some types of fish from hatching. It 
also may affect the fertility of the soil and the production of 
food. Even the outside walls of buildings are slowly “eaten 
away” by acid rain. 

In this Investigation, you will find out if acid rain falls on 
your community. You will collect data from different locations 
to see if the amount of acid varies. All students will gather data 
for this survey. 


Materials 

map of your community 
sampling jar 

small test tube and stopper 
waterproof marker 

pH paper 

color-key card 


Gathering data 


Look at the map of your community. Decide where each group 
will go to sample the rain. Each group should sample two 
locations. Try to cover as much of the community as possible. 
Number the sampling locations on the community map. These 
steps may help you plan your data-gathering. 


1. Take your container to your assigned area. Place it in an open 
spot where the rain can fall directly into it. Why wouldn’t 


you want to collect rain that has run off a roof or splashed 
against a house? 

After the next rain, collect your sample. Cap the sampling 
jar tightly. Bring it to your next science class. 

Place one strip of pH paper in a small test tube. Add the 
rainwater from your sample jar. Stopper the test tube and 
shake the sample for 60 seconds. Immediately compare the 
color produced by the rainwater with the color-key card. 
Record the pH number that the color stands for. 

If it rains often during the time you are gathering data, you 
may want to take several samples from the same location. 
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Analyzing data 


The pH number can tell you the strength of an acid. The lower 
the number, the stronger the acid. Table 19-1 gives the pH of 
some common substances. Substances with lower numbers are 
stronger acids. (Substances with numbers higher than 7 are 
often called bases.) Rainwater without polluting gases is a 
weak acid with a pH of 5.7. How does the pH of your samples 
compare? 


Table 19-1 The pH of some common 





substances 
Solution pH 
concentrated sulfuric acid al 
vinegar 3 
soda water 4 
distilled water Ti 
baking soda 8 
household ammonia as 
concentrated sodium hydroxide 14 





1. Was the pH of the rainwater the same throughout your 
community? 

2. What are some possible reasons for any differences in pH 
that you observed? How could you test your hypothesis? 


pH greater than 5.5 
_| PH between 5.0 and 5.5 
| pH between 4.0 and 5.0 
PH less than 4.0 





Investigation 19-2 
Airborne particles 


Air pollution usually contains particles as well as gases. Smoke 
contains both. The particles are soot and dust. Usually the 
particles tend to settle out of the air and land on trees, buildings, 
and homes. Some very small particles float in the air until they 
are washed out by rain or snow. Small particles in the air can 
collect moisture and increase the amount of rain and snow that 
falls. 

How big are pollution particles? Are there different kinds? 
Can you find out where they come from? Is the number of 
particles collected the same each day of the week? 


Materials 

map of your community 
glass microscope slides 
microscope 

clothespins 

labels 

petroleum jelly 


Gathering data 


Particles can be collected on a glass slide. Coat most of one 
side with a very thin layer of petroleum jelly. Leave an uncoated 
area for picking up the slide. When this slide is exposed to air, 
particles will stick to it. Later you can observe these particles 
under a microscope. After you coat the slide, look at it through 
the microscope to make sure the film is thin enough to let light 
through. 

You will collect samples in one area of your community. Try 
to collect some samples during the week and other samples over 
the weekend. If possible, collect samples in one area before and 
after a rain. The class should agree on what areas to sample. 
Number the sampling locations on the community map. Take 
your coated slide to your sampling location. Hang it on a string 
or clothesline with a spring-type clothespin. Or lay it on a flat 
surface. Collect the slide after 24 hours. Label the ungreased 
side with the date, the day of the week, and the number of the 
location. Put the label near one edge. Observe your slide 
through a microscope. Are the particles different sizes and 
shapes? Are they all the same color? 

, Compare your sample with those of your classmates. To do 
this you need to know the average number of particles in an 
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area of your slide. Without looking through the eyepiece, center 
the slide on the stage. Focus the microscope and count the 
number of particles you can see. The area of the slide that you 
can see at one time is called the field. Record the number of 
particles in the field. 

Now move the slide a short distance. Count and record the 
number of particles in this new field. Repeat this procedure 
several times. Make sure that you are looking at a different part 
of the slide each time. Now find the average number of particles 
in a field. 

Compare your number with your classmates’. You should 
compare only numbers from microscopes that were on the same 
power. Record your observations on the map of the community. 
Put down the particles per field, the date, and the day of the 
week you exposed the slide. 


Analyzing data 


1. Did you find more particles on weekdays or weekends? 
Try to explain any differences. 

2. Do the locations of residential areas, highways, railroad 
tracks, industries, farmlands, and dumps affect the amount 
of particles in the air? 

3. Did you observe any differences before and after a rain? 

4. From the size, color, and shape of the particles, what can 
you infer about the particles? 


You might want to present a report of your findings from 
Investigations 19-1 and 19-2 to the rest of the school. Perhaps 


the art teacher can suggest how to illustrate your report. Does 
your data raise questions you would like to ask the people that 
run your community? One way to get attention is to address 
these questions to the local newspapers. You can write letters 
to the editors to make others aware of the problem. 


Investigation 19-3 
How much dirt do you inhale? 


Clean air is a mixture of invisible, odorless, and tasteless gases. 
You know that the air also contains gases and particles from 
industries and homes. Few of us would drink a glass of milk 
or water that we knew contained these substances. 

How much air do you need each day? How much soot and 
polluting gases are in that air? You can design simple ways to 
measure the amount of air you breathe in a day. Then you can 
calculate how much of that air might be pollution. 

Does everyone in the class inhale the same amount? Does 
exercise affect the amount of air you inhale? Do heavy people 
breathe in more air than thin people? Think of ways to answer 
these questions. 


Materials 
This setup can be used to measure the volume of a breath of 
air. Perhaps you can think of other methods. 


Gathering data 


Design a simple way to measure the approximate volume of 
air in an average breath. Decide on the method your group will 
use. Then ask your teacher for the materials you need. Will 
you need more than one sample? Keep a record of the method 
you use. 

Now estimate how many times you breathe in a minute; then 
how many times in an hour, then in a 24-hour day. Calculate 
the volume of all the air you would breathe in a day. Use Table 
19-2 to find out how much pollution is in that amount of air. 
Use the data from the city nearest yours. Keep a complete record 
of all the procedures you use and calculations you make. 

What variables affect how much air you inhale? Make a 
hypothesis. Does height or exercise affect the amount? Design 
an experiment to get any additional data you need. Write down 
the hypothesis you are testing and the data you collect. Describe 
any experiments you do. 
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Table 19-2 Average air pollution levels 





State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana 


lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 





Tennessee 
Texas 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


City 


Montgomery 
Phoenix 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Denver 

New Haven 
Miami 

St. Petersburg 
Atlanta 
Savannah 
Honolulu 
Chicago 
Evansville 
Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
Kansas City 
Wichita 
Covington 
Baton Rouge 
Worcester 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Albuquerque 
Rochester 
Winston-Salem 
Akron 

Tulsa 
Philadelphia 
Scranton 
York 
Memphis 
Fort Worth 
Pasadena 
Norfolk 
Seattle 
Charlestown 
Madison 


Micrograms* of 
particles/cubic 
metre of air 


61 
135 
133 

52 
152 

89 

68 

43 

79 

65 

Al 
144 

70 

86 

95 
133 

76 

90 

68 
138 
121 

61 
109 
112 

90 

82 
115 
104 

o2 
TS 
211 

92. 

89 

73 

83 

79 

58 
130 

64 


Micrograms* of 
sulfur dioxide/ 
cubic metre of air 


<5 
10 
TAs * 
8 
DKXe * 
40 
<5 
16 
22 
7 
12* * 
73 
19 
LI 
7 
8 
7 
19 
10 
45 
12 
23 
28 
13 
<“5* * 
oy) 
12 
31 
<5 
54 
30 
12 
7 
<5 
<5 
30 
24 
7 
12 





“Microgram is one-millionth of a gram. 
**“These data were not published by the Environmental Protection Agency because minimum sampling criteria 


were not satisfied. 


Analyzing data 


Does your data support your hypothesis? Make a short report 
to the class. Do some people normally inhale more air than 
others do? What variables seem to change a person’s breathing 
rate? If you moved to Tulsa would you breathe in less pollution? 
If you moved to Chicago would you breathe in more? 


Investigation 19-4 
How does sulfur dioxide 
affect plants? 


Air pollution may make it difficult to grow plants in or near 
a city. Many trees cannot survive in city air. Even in areas far 
from cities, smoke and smog are damaging trees. Pine trees in 
a national forest 180 kilometres away from Los Angeles are 
being killed by smog. The smoke from power plants in Mary- 
land kills as many as 300 000 evergreen trees each year. Smog 
also harms orange trees, lettuce, beets, and spinach. 

What happens to the plants? Which parts are affected first? 
How long does the smoke take to do damage? Try a simple 
experiment to answer these questions. You will use a common 
kind of air pollution, sulfur dioxide. It is one of the gases that 
makes rainwater acid. Most of it comes from burning some 
kinds of coal and oil. Power plants and heating systems of 
homes and apartment buildings put a lot of sulfur dioxide into 
the air. 


Materials 

at least 2 plants 

large plastic bag for each plant 

small container 

tape 

2g sodium sulfite (a chemical made of sodium, sulfur, and 
oxygen) 

2 ml of 5% sulfuric acid (a chemical made of hydrogen, sulfur, 
and oxygen) 


Gathering data 


Record the appearance of each of your plants before the exper- 
iment. You can draw or photograph them. Also, describe such 
things as the color of the leaves and any wilting you see. 
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dilute 
sulfuric 
acid 


sodium sulfite 





Put one plant into the plastic bag. Set it down on the desk. 
Measure out 2 g of sodium sulfite. Put the sodium sulfite into 
a small container. Then put the container in the bag. Sulfur 
dioxide can be made by adding sulfuric acid to sodium sulfite. 


Caution: These two chemicals should be mixed only in a 
closed container. Do not breathe the sulfur dioxide fumes. 
Ask your teacher to add the acid to the sodium sulfite. 














After the acid is added, quickly seal the bag with tape or a 
wire tie. Use your other plant to control the experiment. Ob- 
serve and record the appearance of each plant for two or three 
days. 


Analyzing data 


Compare your data with data from classmates who used the 
same kind of plant. Then exchange data with classmates who 
used a different type of plant. What conclusions can you draw? 
Does the kind of plant you used make any difference? Are 
plants with thick, waxy leaves affected the same way as plants 
with long, thin leaves? Are young plants more easily damaged 
than older plants? 


Investigation 19-5 
Can air pollution harm people? 


Here is a diagram of the human respiratory system. To under- 
stand how pollution might affect respiration you must first know 
how the respiratory system works. 

The large air passages into the lungs branch and divide. 
Eventually they end in millions of air sacs. These tiny sacs are 
smaller than the head of a pin. Here gas exchange takes place. 
Oxygen goes into the blood and carbon dioxide comes out. 

The larger air passages are lined with cells that produce a 
sticky substance called mucus (MYOO kuhs). Other cells that 
line these passages have hairlike parts called cilia (SIHL ee uh). 
These cilia wave back and forth. They push the mucus up 
through the air passages to the throat where it is swallowed. 
The stream of mucus is like a conveyor belt. It carries particles 
out of the respiratory system. Almost 90 percent of the particles 
inhaled are caught in the mucus. 

This cleaning system can be damaged. Sulfur dioxide and 
smoke can damage the cells lining the air passages. Then so 





cilia 
ciliated cell 


mucus- 
producing 
cell 





much mucus is produced that it clogs up the lungs. Also parti- 
cles can collect in the larger passages. The delicate walls of the 
air sacs do not have any protective mucus and cilia. The air 
sacs are easily damaged by any polluted air that reaches them. 

Statistics show that more and more people in the United 
States suffer from severe respiratory diseases each year. Em- 
physema (ehm fuh SEE muh), a crippling disease, is becoming 
more common. The air sacs in a person with emphysema break 
down. Their lungs can exchange less oxygen and carbon dioxide 
than normal lungs. As the disease gets worse, breathing be- 
comes more difficult. The tiny blood vessels in the air sacs 
shrink and become useless. The lungs are also more easily 


infected. 
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The X ray on the left shows normal lungs. The one on the 
right shows evidence of emphysema. 


The exact causes of emphysema are unknown. Damage from 
sulfur dioxide may be one cause. Cigarette smoking may be 
another. Some patients suffering from this disease improve 
when they breathe less polluted air. 


Gathering data 


There is not much data on how polluted air might affect people. 
Short exposure may cause only watery eyes and mild coughing. 
It is also possible that air pollution might cause diseases. Or 
maybe it makes mild diseases become more serious. You be 
the judge. You can analyze some data collected by doctors in 
Berlin, New Hampshire in 1961. 

Doctors wanted to know if air pollution from factories caused 
illness. They tried to find out if more people had lung diseases 
in areas with heavy pollution. The air in the town was surveyed. 
There were areas of light, medium, and heavy pollution. The 
doctors then investigated how many people had breathing 
problems in each area. 

Here is some of the doctors’ data. The map shows which way 
the wind usually blew and where the big industries were lo- 
cated. The bar graphs show what percent of men and women 
in Berlin had a respiratory disease. The people were classified 
by where they lived. None of the men were smokers. 
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Analyzing data 


1. Are men or women more likely to get a respiratory disease? 

2. Suppose you and your family were moving to Berlin. What 
part of town would you want to live in? 

3. What else would you like to know about the conditions in 
a community before moving there? 


Extend Your View 19-1 
Planning a local pollution study 


Can you describe some methods for studying air pollution in 
a community? Suppose you were moving to a community like 
the one in Investigation 19-5. How could you bring the map 
on page 235 up to date? What other data would you collect to 
describe the air-pollution problem? 


Extend Your View 19-2 
Inhaling pollution 


Can you identify the variables that affect how much air pollution 
people breathe? Look at the photographs on pages 237-239. 
Who do you think is breathing the most air pollution? List 
the letters of the pictures, in order, from most to least. Briefly 
describe the variables in each situation that you used to order 
the photographs. 


Extend Your View 19-3 
Do automobile exhausts harm corn? 


Can you use an experiment to show the effects of air pollution 
on plants? Some farmers whose land borders highways are 
worried about their corn. They have read that smog kills trees 
and crops around Los Angeles. Some of them think that exhaust 
fumes from cars and trucks are damaging their corn. But they 
do not have enough evidence. 

Design an experiment that could be used to test their hy- 
pothesis. Write down the procedures you would follow. What 
evidence of plant damage would you especially look for? How 
would you control the experiment? 
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Extend Your View 19-4 
Does smoking cause lung cancer? 


Can you infer, from data, some effects of air pollution on 
people? Not all air pollution comes out of exhaust pipes or brick 
chimneys. Cigarette smoke is a common kind of air pollution. 
North American Indians taught the English how to smoke in 
the 17th century. The tobacco plant did not grow in Europe. 
At that time the English both praised and blamed the new 
import. 

There was no scientific evidence to support either side. Then 
in 1939, tobacco was first linked to cancer. Burning tobacco 


For years, the manufacturers of cigarettes have advertised the 
pleasures of their products. The American Cancer Society has 
a different perception of smoking. 
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produces a thick, black substance called tar. Tars from tobacco 
were painted on the backs of rabbits. They caused cancer of 
the skin. But this evidence did not say that people get skin 
cancer from tars. Nor did it say that tars cause lung cancer. 

However, there is data from public health records about 
smoking and lung cancer in humans. Many doctors are con- 
vinced that this data indicates that smoking cigarettes can cause 
lung cancer. Some of this data on smoking is presented in these 
graphs. Analyze the data. Does it support the hypothesis that 
lung cancer is related to smoking? 
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How is Lake Erie changing? 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. find patterns within a data bank. 
2. decide what variables might contribute to the aging of a lake. 
3. evaluate plans for reducing the pollution in a lake. 


Until a few years ago, Lake Erie meant little to most people 
in North America. Today Lake Erie has become a symbol of 
water pollution. It is used as an example of what can happen 
when people are careless about getting rid of wastes. 

Some people who have lived near Lake Erie all their lives 
say that the lake has changed a lot. They say that it never used 
to smell bad. But it sometimes does now. Are these people right? 
Most people who talk about “the good old days” forget many 
of the unpleasant things that happened back then. 

Newspapers and magazines have said, ‘Lake Erie is dead” 
and “Lake Erie is a big open sewer.”” They may have exaggerated 
the facts. They may want to scare people into stopping the 
pollution. Most people who visit Lake Erie for the first time 
are surprised. They find that the water is not “solid” with 
pollution, and lots of edible fish are still caught. Is Lake Erie 
really changing? Just what is happening to Lake Erie? 
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mayfly larva 








Investigation 20-1 
What is happening to Lake Erie? 


Scientific data might help you to decide exactly what is hap- 
pening to Lake Erie. Some quantitative data has been collected 
over the years. It is not nearly enough to give a complete answer, 
but it should help. You may find data that gives at least part 
of the answer to the question, “What is happening to Lake 
Erie?”’ 


Gathering data 


On the following pages, you will find a data bank. Choose one 
or more entries to study. Nobody is expected to study all of 
the entries. Your teacher may have some additional data on Lake 
Erie that you could use. Everyone in the class should first look 
at Entry 1 and Entry 2. These data are about the location and 
size of Lake Erie. 


Analyzing data 


Try to find a pattern in each entry you have chosen. Also try 
to find patterns between entries, if you study more than one. 
Before you begin, look at this sample piece of data. Check to 
see that you know how to analyze it. 


Table 20-1 Sample data table 





Organism Needs high oxygen Organisms per square 
content in water metre of bottom 


1929 1930 1958 


leeches no 6 4 37 
small worms no 6 3 559 
mayfly larvae yes 312 515 49 





The data shows that the numbers of some organisms have 
changed greatly. In 1958 there were many more leeches and 
small worms than in earlier years. But there were fewer mayfly 
larvae in 1958. Can you infer a possible cause for these changes 
by analyzing the table? 

Now study the entry you selected and try to find a pattern. 
You may want to reorganize or graph the data. That might help 
you analyze it. You probably have learned that it is not always 
easy to discover patterns in data. It takes some clever and careful 
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detective work to find them. This is just what you are challenged 
to do in this Investigation. 

It is possible that some entries in the data bank do not have 
a pattern in them. It is also possible that some entries do not 
contain useful information. Is your entry one of these? Be ready 
to give your reason if you think so. 

You will report to the class any pattern you find in your entry. 
Be sure you have evidence to support the pattern you find. Then 
your class will analyze all of the patterns to try to find out what 
is happening to Lake Erie. 


The data bank 


Entry 1 

A drainage basin is an area that surrounds a lake or river. All 
the surface water in a drainage basin flows into the lake or river. 
Within the drainage basin of the Great Lakes all rivers and 
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streams flow toward the lakes. Outside the Great Lakes drainage 
basin, all rivers and streams flow away from the Great Lakes. 
Many people live in the Great Lakes drainage basin. Look at 
the cities, states, and provinces that surround the Great Lakes 
page 245). 


Entry 2 

The map on this page is one way to show the shape of the 
bottom of Lake Erie. The curved lines connect points that are 
equally deep. The number on each line shows the depth in 
metres along that line. The darker shades of blue mean 
deeper water. 


Entry 2A_ Depth of Lake Erie 
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Entry 2B Cross section of Lake Erie 
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The diagram on page 246 is another way to show the shape 
of the bottom of the lake. It shows how Lake Erie would look 
if it could be sliced down the middle and viewed from the side. 
Notice that in this drawing, the depth scale is very different 
from the length scale. The depth is in metres, and the length 
of the lake is in kilometres. Lake Erie has three main sections, 
called the western, central, and eastern sections. Which section 
do you think has changed the most? 


Entry 3 

The graph on this page shows the total number of fish caught 
by commercial fishermen over many years. It also gives infor- 
mation on different kinds of fish that make up the commercial 
catch. It does not include fish caught for sport. Cisco and white- 
fish prefer lakes that are deep, cool, and clear. Carp and perch 
prefer shallower, warmer, nutrient-rich lakes. 
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Entry 3. Fish caught in Lake 
Erie over many years 
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Entry 4 

Algae are aquatic plants. Some algae are microscopic and float 
in the water. These algae are the main food for many aquatic 
animals. They are the beginning of many food chains. 
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The people in Cleveland drink water from Lake Erie. One 
pipe that carries in the water extends about five kilometres out 
into the lake. Every day a sample of water is collected near the 
pipe intake. A measured amount of the water is placed on a 
slide under a microscope. The number of algae is counted. The 
graphs on page 248 show some of the results. 

Algae may be more plentiful for two reasons. First, the orga- 
nisms that eat the algae may be scarce. Second, there may be 
chemicals in the water that help algae grow very fast. 


Entry 5 

All natural bodies of water contain living organisms and dead 
matter. The dead matter may be dead organisms or human 
wastes—anything that was once part of a living organism. 
Polluted water often contains a lot of dead matter. Microor- 
ganisms eventually break down all the dead matter. This process 
of decay uses up oxygen. This may leave very little oxygen 
dissolved in the water. Then some organisms may not have 
enough oxygen to live. In fact, the dissolved oxygen may be 
all used up. 

Chemists can measure how much oxygen the decaying matter 
in the water will use up. The amount of oxygen that will be 
used up is called the chemical oxygen demand, or COD. A lake 
with a COD of 10 mg/litre will use up twice as much oxygen 
as another lake the same size with a COD of 5 mg/litre. 

The dissolved oxygen in water may come from the atmos- 
phere or from the respiration of aquatic plants. Usually water 
can hold up to about 20 mg/litre of dissolved oxygen. Imagine 
that a sample of water contains 20 mg/litre of dissolved oxygen. 
Suppose its COD is 25 mg/litre. Would the microorganisms 
have enough oxygen to break down all the decaying matter? 

The data in Entry 5A were collected by a research boat. The 
highest, lowest, and average measurements taken are shown. 

The graph on page 250 shows dissolved oxygen data for three 
different years. Note how the concentration of dissolved oxygen 


Entry 5A Chemical oxygen demand in Lake Erie (mg/litre) 


How is Lake Erie changing? 





Date Western section Central section 


high low average high low average high 


10/63 WMO) 15) 6.5 8.6 Onl 6.4 20.9 
5/64 13a) 725 OA 16.0 3.6 8.4 27.0 
6/64 DiS.ON 422. 28) 6.0 50) oO 7.0 
8/64 9.0 7.0 8.1 S20) 

, 9/64 29:0 meee lea 12.0 
overall 


average 10.4 Tod 


low 


4.7 
o./ 
6.0 
6.0 


Eastern section 


average 
6.9 
8.8 
6.1 
8.0 


To 
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Entry 5B Dissolved oxygen in 
the bottom water of the central 
section of Lake Erie 


changes during the warm months of the year. The samples were 
taken from water at the bottom of the central section of Lake 
Erie. This ‘bottom water” is the water closest to the sediments 
of decaying matter. The data points on the graph are the average 
values of samples collected on different dates. The lines on the 
graph show the patterns or trends for each year. 

Normally, every summer, the waters of the central section 
of Lake Erie are quite calm. There is little mixing between water 
at the surface and water on the bottom. Usually there is less 
dissolved oxygen at the bottom of the lake. The surface water 
gets oxygen from the air. When cold weather comes in autumn, 
the lake waters mix. The bottom waters then are renewed with 
oxygen. If the deep parts of the lake run out of dissolved oxygen 
in the summer, they will remain without oxygen until the waters 
mix in autumn. 


12 


10 











Dissolved oxygen, mg/litre 

















May June July Aug. Sept. 


Entry 6 

It is predicted that population and water use will change in the 
Lake Erie region. Graph A on page 251 shows the predicted 
pattern of population growth in communities of the Lake Erie 
drainage basin. Graph B shows the predicted water use by 
industry. Graph C shows the predicted water use in homes. 


Billions of litres per day Millions of people 


Billions of litres per day 
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Graph A (predicted population growth) Entry 6 
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Graph B (predicted industrial water use) 
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Graph C (predicted home water use) 
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Entry 7A Numbers of coliforms in samples uae 
of surface water taken in 1963-1964 Panicoibome 






Port Stanley 








ard aE 
0 és 
Detroit Windsor , he 
CG “Erie 
we 
@ (_] less than 1 bacterium/100mI 
J : i) art sae (1) 1-10 bacteria/100mI 
4 ; ; 10-100 bacteria/100mlI 
Toledo o [55 100-500 bacteria/100mI 
(9 500-1000 bacteria/100mI 
Cleveland GE 1000-2400 bacteria/100mI 
Sandusky Lorain 
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Entry 7 
Coliforms (CAH luh fawrms) are a kind of bacteria found in 
the intestines of humans. They rarely cause disease. But when 
they are found in water, it usually means that the water is 
polluted with sewage. When there are lots of coliform bacteria 
in the water there are probably many disease-causing bacteria 
also. This is because the wastes of sick people are also being 
flushed into the water. In Ohio, water is considered safe to swim 
in if it has less than 200 coliforms per 100 millilitres of water. 
The first map on this page shows the numbers of coliforms 
in Lake Erie. The second map shows the shoreline near Cleve- 
land. The lines connect places with the same coliform counts. 
Why are there less coliforms in the middle of the lake? 
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GB Population in thousands 
of communities with 


Indiana sewage systems 

le (] Percent of populati 
Entry 8 Sewage treatment in with at eae ere 
the Lake Erie drainage basin secondary treatment 
Entry 8 


There are two kinds of treatment for sewage before it is poured 
into the lake. Primary treatment removes only the floating 
material in sewage. Anything that is dissolved or too small to 
filter, such as bacteria, goes into the lake. Some places also have 
secondary treatment for sewage. Secondary treatment makes the 
waste water from primary treatment much cleaner. Microor- 
ganisms are used to break down many undesirable substances. 

This map shows the number of people who live in commu- 
nities with sewage systems. The map also shows the percen- 
tage of people whose sewage gets at least secondary treatment. 





Entry 9 
The following table shows the number of organisms living 
on the bottom of western Lake Erie in three different years. 


midge fly larva 


Entry 9 Bottom-dwelling organisms in western Lake Erie 





Organism Needs high oxygen Organisms per square 
content in water metre of bottom 


1929 1930 1958 
4 


leeches no 6 37 
small worms no 6 eh of sieh!) 
mayfly larvae yes Siemeealo 49 
midge larvae no 81 226 257 
snails yes 12 24 tf 
fingernail clams no 16 8 bd 
- caddis fly larvae yes 20 di 3 








Source: Hubschman, Jerry H., “Relative Daily Abundance of Planktonic Crustacea in 
the Island Region of Western Lake Erie.” Ohio Journal of Science, 1960. 
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Buffalo 






Port Colborne 


Port Stanley 








Cleveland 





Sandusky Lorain 


Entry 10 Flow of surface water in the summer 


Scientists study populations of these organisms by scooping up 
all of the mud, sand, or rocks in a measured area. They dig down 
about three centimetres. The organisms are removed, classified, 
and counted. They can all be seen without a microscope. 

Larvae (LAHR vee) are young insects that are an important 
source of food for lake fish. Small worms, snails, and fingernail 
clams are not nearly as good for fish to eat. 


Entry 10 

The arrows on the map on this page show the usual direction 
of surface-water flow in the summer. The water does not flow 
in those directions every day. Also, the data does not tell how 
fast the water flows. 


Entry 11 

Most polluted lakes have a heavy growth of algae. This often 
looks like a green scum on the water. Parts of Lake Erie have 
a lot of algae. The exact cause of heavy growths of algae in 
Lake Erie has been discussed and argued for years. Scientists 
do not yet agree on the cause. 

People have polluted Lake Erie with many substances. Two 
groups of chemicals are usually blamed for the increased growth 
of algae: nitrates and phosphates (FAHS fayts). Nitrates are 
made of nitrogen and oxygen. Phosphates contain phosphorus 
and oxygen. The data in the table on page 255 is from a labora- 
tory experiment designed to test the effect of these chemicals. 
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Entry 11 Growth of algae in selected lake water 





Sample Concentration Concentration : 
; Color of filters 
of phosphorus of nitrogen 
(mg/litre) (mg/litre) 10 days 30 days 
lake water alone 0.01 0.42 ee 
lake water plus 4 ml filtered raw sewage 0.07 1.18 ey ee) 
lake water plus 4 ml treated sewage 0.14 1.18 @ & 


from secondary sewage plant 


lake water plus 4 ml sewage plus 0.02 i ie ee) 
special removal of phosphates 





Source: Vallentyne, J. R., Johnson, W. E., and Harris, A. J. “A visual demonstration of the beneficial effects of sewage treatment for 
phosphate removal on particulate matter production in waters of Lakes Erie and Ontario.” J. Fish. Res. Bd. Canada, August 1970. 


Samples of water from Lake Erie were collected in November, 
January, May, and July. They were combined. Test containers 
were partly filled with a measured amount of the water. Then 
4ml of another liquid was added. These second liquids are 
described in the table. The table also shows the amounts of 
phosphorus and nitrogen in each container. 

Algae were grown in the test containers at 22°C. One set was 
grown for 10 days and another set for 30 days. At the end of 
the growth period, the contents of the containers were filtered 
through white filters. The filters caught the algae. If only a few 
algae grew in the water, the filter was light green. If many grew, 
the filter was dark green. The color of the filters gives a qualita- 
tive comparison of the growth of algae. 


Entry 12 

Homes and industries around Lake Erie use a lot of detergents. 
Much of it ends up in the lake. Most people use detergents 
that contain chemicals called phosphates (FAHS fayts). In the 
1960’s people began to notice high amounts of detergent foam 
in polluted lakes and streams. They thought that detergents 
might be causing the pollution. Some communities started to 
forbid the use of detergents. 

“Phosphates” include several different substances, but all 
phosphates contain phosphorus and oxygen. The “percent 
phosphorus” data in Entries 12A and 12B is one way to compare 
data about phosphates. Entry 12A shows the average percent 
phosphorus in detergents for several years. Entry 12B shows the 
percent phosphorus in some major brands of detergents in 1970. 
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Entry 12A Phosphorus in detergents sold in the United States 





Year Detergents Average percent of 
(millions of kilograms) phosphorus 

1958 1610 Veal 

1963 2060 OVS 

1967 2360 9.4 





Entry 12B Phosphorus content in detergents in 1970 





Type of product Name Percent phosphorus* 
presoaks Biz 18.7 
Axion 16.0 
laundry detergents Salvo 14.3 
Tide 12.6 
Drive 12.0 
Oxydol 11.8 
Bold sli bs 
Cold Water All 1155 
Ajax Laundry Z1g3 
Cold Power Ii3 
Punch ph be 
Dreft 10.6 
Gain 10.0 
Duz 9.7 
Bonus 9.5 
Breeze 9.4 
Cheer 9.2 
Fab 8.8 
Diaper Pure 5.0 
Wisk (liquid) 3.6 
Trend 1.8 
automatic dishwasher Cascade 13.8 
detergents All 137 
Calgonite 12.5 
Electrosol 8.8 





“in the form of STPP, sodium tripolyphosphate 


In 1974, laundry detergents available in Cleveland contained 
up to 8.7 percent phosphorus. Some communities in the Lake 
Erie basin now have laws about the percent of phosphorus that 
detergents can contain. Some of these communities have even 
banned the use of detergents that contain any phosphorus. What 
percent phosphorus do the detergents have in your community? 
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Phosphorus loading, millions of tonnes 























Entry 13 


























1970 





The graph on this page shows the amount of phosphorus 
dumped into Lake Erie by cities and towns in the United States 
and Canada. This phosphorus enters the water combined with 
oxygen in phosphates (FAHS fayts). The top line is for all of 
the phosphorus. The other two lines show the part of the 
phosphorus that is from human wastes and the part that is from 


Entry 13B Per capita use of detergent-phosphates (kg/year) 





1931 1941 


Canada 0.013 0.054 
United States 0.018 0.067 


1961 


0.540 
0.882 


1966 


0.675 
1.120 





Entry 13C Population of the Lake Erie basin (in millions) 





1931 


Canada 0.76 
.United States 5.8 
Total 6.6 


1941 


1961 


ieee 
9.4 
10.6 


1966 


1.4 
9.8 
WAL 
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Entry 13A Phosphorus loading 
in Lake Erie 
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Using the drawings, describe how this lake changed through 
the years, 


detergents. What do you think caused the drop in total phos- 
phorus loading between 1971 and 1972? 

Entry 13B shows the per capita use of detergents over the 
years. (Per capita means “for each person.”) The first number 
in the table, 0.013, means that in 1931 the “average” person 
in Canada used 0.013 kilogram (kg) of phosphates in detergents. 
Entry 13C shows the changes in the population of the Lake Erie 
drainage basin. 


Investigation 20-2 
How old is Lake Erie? 


Have you ever seen a lake that was so clear and clean that you 
could see rocks or sand on the bottom? Have you ever seen 
a swamp or a marsh or a pond with green scummy water? Do 
you think that the clear lake could ever change and become 
a swamp? Some scientists think that all lakes slowly grow old 
and become swamps. 

Many kinds of organism live in ponds and lakes. When these 
organisms die their remains usually sink to the bottom. This 
dead matter decays, using oxygen in the water. As years go by, 
more and more dead matter falls to the bottom and decays. 
Streams that flow into lakes deposit soil from the land. Rain 
and wind bring particles from the air to add to the sediment 
on lake bottoms. The sediments on the bottom become homes 
for more organisms, such as plants, worms, snails, and insect 
larvae. When these organisms die, they also add to the sedi- 
ment. A lake continues to change in this way, slowly over the 
years, until it fills up and a swamp is formed. This is an aging 
process. 

Can water pollution affect the aging process? Water pollution 
can be classified in two ways: 


1. contaminating pollution—this includes bacteria and chemi- 
cals that poison organisms. 

2. fertilizing pollution—this means nutrients that help popula- 
tions of organisms to grow faster than normal. For example, 
phosphates help the growth of algae. 


Both of these types of water pollution happen in Lake Erie. 
Do you think pollution affects the rate of aging in Lake Erie? 
Does contaminating pollution or fertilizing pollution affect the 
rate of aging more? 


How is Lake Erie changing? 
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Gathering data 


Look at the entries in the data bank again. Also look at the 
patterns you found in the data in Investigation 20-1. Look for 
changes in the numbers of organisms. Look for changes in other 
variables, such as oxygen and phosphates. Look for examples 
of pollution. Try to find new patterns. 


Analyzing data 


List the ways people are polluting Lake Erie. Try to decide how 
pollution is affecting the rate of aging of Lake Erie. Use the data 
bank to support your answers to these questions. 


1. Do you think Lake Erie would be older, younger, or the same 
age right now if there were no pollution? 

2. What type of pollution seems to change Lake Erie the most? 

3. If pollution were greatly reduced, what would happen to Lake 
Erie? 

4. How could people reduce the pollution? 


Extend Your View 20-1 
Which lake is more polluted? 


Can you find patterns in a data bank? This table gives some 
data about Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. If you do not know 
what a particular property means, find the data bank entry that 
describes it. Try to decide which of these two lakes is more 
polluted. Use only the data provided. Give reasons for your 
choice. 


Table 20-2 Properties of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario 


How is Lake Erie changing? 





Property Lake Erie 
drainage basin (sq km) 86 000 
average depth (m) 17S 
annual commercial fish catch (million kg) 21.6 
surface temperature (°C)* 10 
total nitrogen (mg/litre)* 0.6 
total phosphorus (mg/litre)* 0.03 
chemical oxygen demand (mg/litre)* 9.5 
total coliform bacteria (organisms/100 ml)* 12 
algae (organisms/100 ml)* 12 000 


Lake Ontario 


91 000 


85.0 
0.9 
& 
0.2 
0.01 
6.6 
8 


4 000 





* Average for the entire lake for one year 
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Extend Your View 20-2 
Is Crystal Lake dying? 


Can you decide what variables might contribute to the aging 
of a lake? Imagine that you live in a city near Crystal Lake. 
This large lake is a popular recreation spot. One day, the local 
newspaper carries a front page story with the headline: “IS 
CRYSTAL LAKE DYING?” 

Here is a list of questions about Crystal Lake. The newspaper 
article answers some of them. Most of the questions are not 
answered (or asked). Which questions do you think would help 
you decide if Crystal Lake is aging rapidly? 

You do not have to answer the questions, just classify them. 
Copy the questions on a separate sheet of paper. Do not write 
in the book. Mark each question either Y (yes, the answer 
would be helpful), or N (no, the answer probably would not 
help), or M (the answer might be useful, but more informa- 
tion is needed). 


1. How thick was the ice last winter? 

2. Are there more dissolved sulfur compounds now than a year 
ago? 

3. Is there enough oxygen dissolved in the lake water to sup- 
port many kinds of organism? 

4. Has the number of water-skiers changed in the past 10 
years? 

5. How big was the biggest fish that was caught last summer? 

6. Does untreated sewage flow into the lake? 

7. Are there more algae in the water this week than there were 
last week? 

8. Have some kinds of fish become scarce during the past 10 
or 20 years? Have some other kinds become plentiful? 

9. Are there bacteria in the lake now? 

10. Are there phosphates in the lake water? 

11. From what direction does the wind usually blow in August 
and September? 

12. Has the amount of algae in the lake during June and July 
changed in the past 10 years? 

13. Has the number of sport fishermen visiting the lake changed 
during the past 10 years? 

14. Have the kinds of worm and other small animal living on 
the bottom of the lake changed during the past 10 years? 

15. Are the motorboats on the lake bigger and more powerful 
than 10 years ago? 

16. What is the concentration of coliform bacteria in the lake 
now? 


17. What kinds of plant are growing in the lake? 

18. Are there any snakes living in the lake or along its shores? 
19. Does the lake water ever look extremely green and scummy? 
20. Have property values around the lake gone down recently? 


Extend Your View 20-3 
Can Crystal Lake be helped? 


Can you evaluate plans for reducing the pollution in a lake? 
Pretend that you are the Commissioner of Water Pollution 
Control in Crystal City. You have three plans to reduce the 
pollution in Crystal Lake. You must decide which plan to carry 
out. Each plan will cost the same amount of money and take 
the same amount of time to complete. Decide which plan is 
best. Write out the reasons for making your decision. 


Plan A 

Build primary and secondary sewage-treatment plants for all 
the cities in the drainage basin. In each plant set up a process 
to change 90 percent of all phosphates in the sewage into 
chlorine compounds. 


Plan B 

Build primary sewage-treatment plants for all the cities in the 
drainage basin. Build a pipeline to carry all the waste water from 
these sewage-treatment plants to a large river that flows into 
the ocean. 


Plan C 

Build primary and secondary sewage-treatment plants for all 
the cities in the drainage basin. Ban the use of detergents with 
large amounts of phosphates. Stop using agricultural fertilizers 
that contain large amounts of nitrates and phosphates in the 
drainage basin. These compounds may wash into streams that 
flow into Crystal Lake. 


How is Lake Erie changing? 
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Have our energy needs changed? 


After you complete these Investigations, you will be able to 


1. explain how energy use is related to the size and lifestyle 
of a population. 

2. discuss some of the variables that influence a decision about 
a new energy source. 


It is often said that nothing is certain except change. Do auto- 
mobiles look the same as they did ten years ago? Do people 
dress as they did then? What other things have changed in the 
last ten years? 

Things do not change at the same rate in every place. For 
many centuries, people have been using water for irrigation. 
An ancient Egyptian device to draw water is the shadoof. No- 
tice that the shadoof consists of long poles suspended on an 
upright frame. A bucket is attached to one end and a heavy 
weight to the other end. The shadoof is still used in many 
parts of the world. 

. Changes seem to be taking place at a faster rate. Is it because 
our population is increasing? Or are people making more de- 
mands on the environment? 
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Investigation 21-1 
How much energy do we use? 


In the winter of 1973-1974, many parts of the world experienced 
energy shortages. Japan, Europe, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States had oil and gasoline shortages. Their energy needs 
grew faster than available energy supplies. 


Gathering data 


Table 21-1 shows world energy use. Make a graph of the “total 
energy use” for at least two of the regions for the three years 
shown. Make a second graph of the “per person energy use” 
for the same two regions. Do not worry about the units of 
energy (joules, J). Just compare the relative numbers. 


Table 21-1 World energy use by regions 








Region 


Africa 

Asia 
Japan 
Communist Asia 


Other Asian 
countries 


Europe 
Western Europe 
USSR. 
Eastern Europe 


Latin America 


North America 
Canada 
United States 


Oceania 


World* 


1950 1960 1968 
Total Per person Total Per person Total Per person 
(J x 10%) (J x 10°) (J x 10°) (J x 10°) (J x 10%) (J x 10°) 

13 6 22 8 S55 10 
ire 21 SF 39 87 86 
12 2 65 10 93 12 
21 3 46 i) 80 8 
174 58 261 78 416 119 
84 47 179 83 286 120 
Ad 49 80 82 112, 108 
24 15 49 23 80 30 
27 198 39 217, 62 296 
342 224 448 248 624 310 
9 ae 14 91 22 122 
768 3 1240 42 1897 54 





“In 1925, the total world energy use was 44; per person was 23. 


Source: Energy, Economic Growth and the 
Hopkins University Press, 1972. 


Environment. S. H. Schurr, ed. Published for Resources for the Future. Baltimore: The Johns 


Analyzing data 


Compare your graphs with those of your classmates. What 
trends in energy use did you find? Classify the regions in Table 
21-1 by high and low energy use. 


1. In what ways are the regions with high energy use alike? 
the regions with low energy use? 

2. Predict the total world energy use in the years 2000 and 2100. 
What assumptions did you make about population and 
industrialization? 


Investigation 21-2 
The nuclear power plant controversy 


Central City is a make-believe city. It is typical of many cities 
because factories have been built there and the people are 
moving into the suburbs. More industries and more people with 
their homes, cars, and other energy-using items have created 
a problem in the Central City area. The problem may become 
even more serious in the future. The city needs more electricity. 
But pollution from more power plants may damage the envi- 
ronment. 
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This nuclear power plant is 
located on a lake in Connecticut. 


268 You and the environment 


The Wattson Electric Company is planning to build a power 
plant on Serena Lake. Nuclear energy will be used to produce 
electricity. Most of the energy that is not converted into elec- 
tricity enters the environment as hot water. This hot water will 
be piped directly into the lake. 

You know that clean water can be polluted by chemicals, 
sewage, and detergents. Clean water can also be polluted by 
dumping hot water into it. This is called thermal pollution. 
Table 21-2 shows how organisms are affected by the heat added 
to a river or lake. 


Table 21-2. A thermal pollution index 








Temperature, °C Water conditions 


21 Normal river temperature. Water is clear. Many 
kinds of fish, other animals, and plants thrive. 


24 No obvious change in water quality or organisms 
living in it. 


26 Almost no fish can reproduce. 

26.5 Many desirable kinds of fish, such as trout, have 
been killed. 

29 No swimming is allowed. 

oe Most kinds of game fish and most animals that live 


on the river bottom have been killed. 


ao Only carp and catfish survive. 

35 Unpleasant odors and tastes produced by increas- 
ing numbers of blue-green algae. Water not fit for 
drinking. 

40.5 Water can no longer be used by industry for cool- 
ing, unless it is first cooled. 

43 The river is dead, except for some algae, bacteria 
and molds. 





The company must first get permission from the Site Selection 
Commission (SSC). Some citizens from Central City do not want 
a nuclear power plant. Other groups support the power com- 
pany. The SSC will decide the matter at an open hearing. There 
are two issues at this hearing. 


1. Should the SSC permit the Wattson Electric Company to 
build a nuclear power plant on Serena Lake? 

2. If the plant is built, what method, if any, should be used 
to cool the hot water? 


You will play a role in the controversy. Your goal is to convince 
your opponents and the SSC to support your position. Use all 
the data and arguments you can. If you are on the SSC, you 
will judge the case. 


How to play 


1. The class elects players to be on the SSC. Your teacher will 
tell you how many members to elect and how the voting will 
take place. 

2. If you are not elected, you will be assigned one of the re- 
maining roles. Then get together with your classmates who 
have the same role. Stay together as a group for the rest of 
this Investigation. 

3. Your group should plan its strategy. Find the description of 
your role on pages 269-274. Read the description and dis- 
cuss it with your group. You will need to analyze and dis- 
cuss the data on pages 274-281. Select the data that best 
supports your position. 

4. The SSC calls the hearing to determine what kind of permit, 
if any, will be granted. You will present your views at the 
hearing. 

5. Choose one member of your group to introduce your group 
and present its position at the opening of the hearing. He 
or she will have two minutes for the presentation. 

6. After each group has stated its view, the groups will take 
turns arguing their cases. There will be enough turns to allow 
all members of your group to speak. 


Site Selection Commission 

You will hold a public hearing on the Wattson Electric Com- 
pany’s power plant. You will decide if the company should build 
a new plant on Serena Lake. You will also decide if the company 
can release heated water into the lake. Like most citizens, you 
are concerned about the quality of your environment. You feel 
that everyone has the responsibility to keep the lake as clean 
and unpolluted as possible. Yet, you realize that some means 
of electric production is necessary. Study the data on pages 
274-281 to understand the position of each group. The data 
will also help you ask useful questions. 

One of the members of this Commission will act as moderator 
for the hearing. The moderator calls the hearing to order and 
introduces himself and the other SSC members. The moderator 
also states the reason for holding the hearing. 
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Electricity used, billions of kilowatt hours 
































1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 
Year 


Then the moderator asks one player from each group to 
introduce the group and state briefly its position. Allow just two 
minutes for each group. Call on the groups in this order: 


Wattson Electric Company 

Citizens Committee to Save Serena Lake 
Central City Industrial Association 
Friends of the Environment 

Majority of city council 

Minority of city council 


Cee a hears 


Next, call on each group in the same order to support its 
position. Allow each group about three minutes to present data. 
SSC members may interrupt to ask questions at any time. (Do 
not count the interruptions for questions as part of the three 
minutes). Let the groups for and against the permit take turns 
challenging each other’s positions and defending their own. 
They can have up to four turns each. 

After the debate, give each group a chance to make a final, 
two-minute statement. The SSC members should meet privately 
to reach a decision. This step can take up to 15 minutes. The 
moderator then reports the decision to the groups. The reasons 
for the decision should be explained. Then adjourn the hearing. 


Wattson Electric Company 
You are convinced that nuclear power is the key to a vast new 
supply of electricity without pollution. You are convinced you 
should build the nuclear power plant on Serena Lake. You 
consider your company’s main goal to be to provide the best 
service for the greatest number of people. You want to provide 
enough electricity for all your customers at the lowest possible 
price. You also feel responsible to the company’s stockholders. 
The nuclear power plant will add to the company’s profits. 

People in the area are using more electricity than your plants 
now produce. Every year they have more appliances, such as 
air conditioners, dishwashers, electric stoves, toothbrushes, 
scissors, and can openers. Many new homes are being heated 
with electricity. The demand for electricity keeps growing. 

The graph shows the electric power needs for Central City. 
The predictions were made by the Federal Power Commission. 
The average family of five now uses 5000 kilowatt hours a year. 
Your company has been forced to buy electricity from other 
power companies to satisfy customers’ needs. It cannot continue 
to do this. 

Serena Lake has been studied for two years. You think the 
study shows that Serena Lake is a good place for the plant. For 


example, there is a large enough supply of cold water to cool 
the steam turbines. 

You agree that heat released from the plant will cause some 
changes in the lake. But the increase in the average summer 
temperature of the whole lake will only be about 0.5°C. There- 
fore, the lake will not be harmed. 

Your company is studying possible harmful effects to the lake. 
If the research clearly shows such effects, you would change 
the design or location of the plant to avoid doing harm. Data 
is being gathered at the coal-burning power plant already oper- 
ating on Serena Lake. You are convinced that this data supports 
your plans for the nuclear plant. 

You do not want to build a cooling pond or cooling towers 
for your plant. The land around the lake is too hilly to build 
a cooling pond, and the towers are big and ugly. There is no 
data on the effects of large cooling towers in areas with long, 
cold winters. The towers might create fogs in the area. In fact, 
if you are forced to use such a cooling system, you may decide 
to build the plant in another area. 

You are very concerned about a delay in getting the plant 
built. A delay of as little as a year could increase costs by as 
much as 30 million dollars. 


Citizens’ Committee to save Serena Lake 

The Citizens’ Committee was formed about a year ago. It has 
more than 200 members. Many of them enjoy outdoor sports. 
Some are members of conservation groups. 

You know that Central City needs a new power plant but you 
are opposed to the nuclear plant. You think it will heat the lake 
too much. You are sure the heat will speed up the aging process 
of the lake. Your data shows the harmful effects of heating on 
an aquatic environment. You argue that it might not be possible 
to correct the damage once it occurs. You want no heat added 
to Serena Lake unless the Wattson Electric Company can prove 
that your data is wrong and that the heat will not harm the 
aquatic community. 

Local scientists have advised you that the plant should not 
pipe hot water directly into the lake. You insist that the company 
use other methods, such as a cooling pond or cooling towers. 
The company opposes your position. You think it is because 
the company is only concerned with its profits. You are sure 
that the whole lake will be harmed. 

You know that the company is doing research to obtain more 
data about the effects of heat on Serena Lake. They are gathering 
data at the coal-burning power plant now operating on the lake. 
You do not think this is a good procedure. You want data 
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collected from several places around the lake. This will show 
what thermal pollution could do to the whole lake. 

Central City also depends on the lake water for drinking. You 
are concerned that changes in the lake will make the water unfit 
for drinking. You urge the SSC not to allow the plant to be 
built until the company can guarantee that the lake will not 
be harmed. You are sure a cooling pond or cooling towers will 
provide the guarantee. You are angry that the state government 
spends millions of dollars to clean up water pollution, and then 
permits a power plant to pollute. You insist that individual 
citizens have the right to prevent pollution. 


Central City Industrial Association 

The Association represents many of the city’s industries. The 
Central City area has steel, oil, chemical, automobile, and many 
smaller industries. Your organization strongly supports Wattson 
Electric’s plans for the power plant. It will provide cheap elec- 
tricity. Industry around Central City is growing. Industry’s need 
for electricity is increasing, too. When industries expand, they 
create more jobs and prosperity. 

There are many growing companies that now wish to move 
into the area. Several of these are the Midwest Aluminum 
Company, Comfort Air Conditioners, and the General Glass 
Company. But they are waiting to see if the new power plant 
will be built. Without electric energy, they cannot operate. 

The Citizens’ Committee demands a cooling pond or cooling 
towers for the new power plant. You agree with the power 
company that this demand is too strict. It might hurt the econ- 
omy because cooling methods cost extra money. It might hurt 
the environment because cooling towers can warm the air and 
may cause fogging. If industries pay more for electricity, cus- 
tomers will have to pay more for goods. New industries will 
not move to Central City, and then there may not be enough 
new jobs for the expanding population. You believe any benefit 
to the lake environment will not be worth this cost. 

Finally, you think the opposition must prove that the envi- 
ronment will be harmed. Otherwise, industry should not be told 
what to do or how to do it. 


Friends of the Environment (FOE) 
FOE is a group with thousands of members all over the area. 
Your members feel it is their duty to protect the environment. 
You want to leave the environment for the next generation as 
unspoiled as possible. 

Your organization is strongly opposed to building the nuclear 
power plant on Serena Lake. In fact, you are against having any 
plant located on the lake. This includes the power plant already 


operating there. You believe that people cannot go on adding 
heat to the environment without damaging it. You are convinced 
by the data that shows the effect of heat on aquatic communities. 

You are certain that the solution to the thermal pollution 
problem is for people to use less electricity. Then new power 
plants would not be needed. You also want to see research on 
the possibility of making electricity from the wind, ocean tides, 
underground heat, or sunlight. 

You think anyone who supports the plant is irresponsible. 
You say they only care about using the lake to make money. 
But everything in nature does not exist for people to profit by. 
You feel that the lake should continue to exist unchanged. 


The majority of City Council members 

You are residents of Central City. You have lived and worked 
here all your lives. Recently, most of your fellow council mem- 
bers voted to support the present plans for the power plant. 
You are excited about the money that will come in from the 
construction and operation of the plant. The plant will also 
create many new jobs. The area’s economy will get a big boost. 
Local builders, building suppliers, manufacturers, realtors, and 
landowners will profit. 

The Citizen’s Committee is trying to force the company to 
use a cooling pond or cooling towers. You fear that this will 
increase the cost of electricity and delay completion of the plant. 
New businesses might decide to find another location. Old 
businesses might leave the area. Besides, Serena Lake is already 
somewhat polluted, as it has been for years. No one has proved 
that it is all the fault of the existing power plant. 

You do not want the quality of the lake water to be affected 
by the plant. You are sure that the company will try to keep 
the quality of the water high. You want to give the company 
a fair chance. You think that any hasty decisions to change the 
design of the plant would hurt the community. One of your 
frequent comments to local citizens is, “For once in our history, 
let’s try to get something that pays local taxes and does not just 
spend tax money.” 


Minority of City Council members 

You are residents of Central City. But most of you have lived 
and worked here less than ten years. You voted against sending 
a statement to the SSC in support of the power plant. But you 
were outnumbered. You want the plant to be built on Serena 
Lake, but not as it is now planned. You consider it your duty 
to protect the lake. You have read scientific reports describing 
what happens to lakes when the water is warmed. This data 
frightens you. 
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You accuse Wattson Electric of conducting research to prove 
that thermal pollution will not harm the lake. Otherwise, why 
would they want to begin to build the plant before all the data 
is gathered? Also, if they really wanted reliable data, they would 
collect data from several places in the lake. 

You realize that the nuclear power plant will bring in badly- 
needed taxes. But there are other costs. The local people enjoy 
swimming, fishing, and boating on the lake. This cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. The tourist business would die. 
That might have as bad an effect on the economy as the loss 
of the plant. You think a cooling pond or cooling towers is the 
answer. The benefits would be worth the additional cost. The 
air could absorb the thermal pollution better than the water. 
Fewer organisms would be affected. 

You claim that there is a lot of opposition in Central City 
to the plant. Therefore, you support public hearings like this 
one. They give the public a chance to fully understand the issue. 
You insist that Wattson Electric must explain its operation to 
the public. 


The data bank 


Entry 1, Serena Lake 

Serena Lake is the smallest lake for which a nuclear power plant 
has ever been planned. The water hardly moves. The lake bor- 
ders on an industrial area, but much of the shoreline is still 
wooded. Water flows out of the lake into a large stream. 

From May to November, algae grow in the warm water near 
the surface. The water temperature in the summer months is 
about 21°C. Light is available near the surface, along with 
necessary minerals and gases (oxygen and carbon dioxide). Like 
most lakes, Serena Lake is gradually filling up. 

The area around Serena Lake is being developed for housing, 
industry, and agriculture. As a result, more soil washes into the 
lake. Algae is growing so fast that it is making the water cloudy. 
Recent studies show that Serena Lake is aging unnaturally fast. 
Twenty years ago, the water was clear down to five or six metres. 
Today, it is clear to less than three metres. This makes swim- 
ming and skin diving more dangerous. Many of the people who 
live near the lake are worried. Their incomes depend on vaca- 
tioners who come to the lake to go swimming, boating, and 
fishing. The cross section of Serena Lake shows how the sur- 
face and the bottom temperatures differ. 

People use Serena Lake for recreation, city and industrial 
water needs, and disposal of treated sewage. The estimated 
values of these uses are from 10 to 15 million dollars a year. 
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Wattson Electric already has one small power plant on the 
lake shore. It uses coal to generate electricity. Waste heat from 
this plant goes directly into the lake. Waste gases from the 
smokestacks go into the air. Wattson Electric Company is 
studying the effects of waste heat from the plant on the lake. 
So far, the researchers claim that the waste heat does not seem 
to affect the lake. 

The water for this plant is taken from a depth of 15 metres. 
Water for the nuclear plant will come from 35 metres down. 
The new plant will use at least four times more cooling water 
than the existing plant. 


Entry 2, The proposed power plant 

The Wattson Nuclear Power Plant will be one of the largest 
power plants in the area. Company officials estimate that it 
will take five years to build and cost 125 million dollars. The 
nuclear reactor produces heat. The heat is used to boil water 
to make steam. The steam spins the turbine to generate elec- 
tricity. Afterwards the steam is cooled back to water. The steam 
is cooled by cool lake water that then returns to the lake as 
warm water. Lake water does not touch the reactor. 

The water for cooling the steam will be taken from 35 metres 
down in the lake, where the water is as cold as the inside of 
a refrigerator. When this water comes out of the power plant, 
it would be 15°C warmer. The heat in the water would spread 
out in the lake and eventually go into the air. The power 
company says that the overall temperature of the lake will be 
raised only 0.5°C. (Is the overall rise in temperature the only 
figure that matters?) 

The nuclear power plant will give off about 50 percent more 
heat than a plant that uses coal, oil, or gas for fuel. But the 
nuclear plant will not give off any smoke, dust, or bad smells. 
It will produce another kind of pollution, though. About once 
a month the cooling water pipes have to be cleaned. The cleaner 
is flushed into the lake. 

The construction of the plant will provide jobs for about 1000 
local workers. These workers will earn at least 25 million dol- 
lars. About 15 to 20 million dollars worth of supplies will be 
purchased locally. All together, the area will receive about 45 
million dollars worth of business. 

After the plant is built, the power company will pay taxes 
to the city. These taxes will be spent to build roads and schools 
and make other improvements. Finally, about 60 skilled workers 
will be needed to operate the plant. 
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This is how a nuclear power plant works. 


Entry 3, Ways to remove heat from power plants 
The cheapest way to get rid of waste heat from the power plant 
is to pump lake water through the cooling system. This method 
is called the direct-flow method. All the heat goes into the lake. 
A cooling pond (page 278) could avoid adding heat to the 
lake. The pond would be built near the power plant. It would 
be filled with lake water. The deep end of the pond (A) would 
contain cool water. This water would be pumped to the plant 
to cool the steam. The heated water would be released into the 
shallow end (B). The water would cool off before being used 
again. The heat would slowly go into the air. Notice that there 
are some other ways this pond could be used. 
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This cooling pond could be built for Serena Lake 


A pond for the Wattson Nuclear Power Plant would have to 
cover about 800 hectares. It would cost about 10 million dollars 
to buy the land, dig it out, and flood it. Costs are high because 
the site is hilly. The pond would not be expensive to run, and 
the water of Serena Lake would not be heated. 

Another way to get rid of waste heat is to use cooling towers. 
In a “wet” cooling tower, hot water from the plant is sprayed 
over metal plates. Cool air from outside blows up past the 
plates. Some of the hot water is evaporated by the cool wind. 
Evaporation cools the remaining water. The cool water can be 
returned to the plant to be used again. Or it can be piped into 
the lake. The evaporated water may form a cloud over the area. 
In cold winters, it could create heavy fogs and icing. In any case, 
the waste heat goes into the air. 

A “dry” cooling tower works like a car radiator. Hot water 
passes through small metal pipes. The air outside the pipes cools 
the water inside. There is no evaporation and little danger of 
fog. The cool water can be returned to the plant to be used 


again, or emptied into the lake. Again, the heat goes into the 
air. 
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The two “wet” cooling towers in the drawing are each over 
100 metres tall. They cool thousands of litres of water a minute. 
Hot water enters the tower at 30°C. It can be cooled to 10°C 
by the time it leaves. 

Cooling towers would not heat the lake. But they would heat 
the air instead. Officials of the electric company say that these 
towers are very expensive. “Wet” towers would cost about 25 
million dollars. These costs would increase the price of elec- 
tricity. The average home owner's electric bill would be at least 
one dollar more a month. Industrial users of electricity would 
pay much more than that. 


Entry 4, The effect of adding heat to an aquatic community 
Increasing water temperature makes aquatic plants and animals 
grow faster. It speeds up the use of food, and the rate of gas 
exchange and heartbeat in animals. The organisms grow faster, 
but they do not grow as large or live as long as in cooler water. 
Many aquatic animals will not reproduce if the temperature is 
raised even a few degrees. 

The normal growing season for algae and other plants in 
Serena Lake is from May to November. Warming the lake water 
may lengthen the growing season. This will speed up the aging 
process of the lake. However, the exact speed of aging cannot 
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This diagram shows the temperature needs of several kinds 


of fish. 


be predicted. The graph on page 281 shows how water tem- 
perature affects algae. Above 20°C, the number of diatoms 
(DY uh tahms) decreases and the number of blue-green algae 
increases. Most kinds of green algae need moderately warm 
water, about 30°C. Some biologists think that blue-green algae 
are not a good source of food for algae-eating organisms. These 
organisms seem to grow better when they eat diatoms. Also, 
many blue-green algae produce an unpleasant smell and taste 
in water. 

Hotter water can hold less oxygen. At higher temperatures, 
bacteria and fungi will decay dead organisms faster. Decay uses 
up oxygen. Then there is even less oxygen in the water. Some 
aquatic organisms need a lot of oxygen. Other organisms grow 
well with very little. 

The best range of temperature is one that keeps the whole 
aquatic system healthy. Game fish, such as trout, usually need 
the cooler water near the bottom of the lake or river. Minnows 
and young fish are found in the warm shallows. Fish, frogs, 
clams, crayfish, plants—each organism has certain temperature 
needs. Warming the water may kill off some kinds of young 
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insects, shrimplike animals, and other plant-eaters. Many fish 
and frogs that normally eat these smaller organisms starve. Then 
there are fewer game fish. 


Analyzing data 


The most important data in this Investigation is not in the book. 
It is data on how people behave when a decision has to be made. 
Analyze your own actions in the debate. 


Lt 


Did players support their positions by logic and facts rather 
than by emotions? Does emotion belong in discussions of 
science and business? 

Which argument made to the SSC did you find most con- 
vincing? 

Should special-interest groups such as a Citizen’s Committee, 
Industrial Association, or power company be allowed to 
influence the SSC? What should be the role of special- 
interest groups? 

What problems arise in a conflict between desires for pros- 
perity and an unspoiled environment? 

If you held a new hearing with a new SSC how would you 
try to change the outcome? 
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Extend Your View 21-1 
Energy wise 


Can you explain how energy use is related to the size and 
lifestyle of a population? The United States is the world’s largest 
energy user, both for total and per person energy use. Many 
people have suggested that energy use could be lowered in two 
ways: 

1. Use energy more efficiently. 

2. Use energy only when necessary. 

Choose either set of data. Suggest at least three ways of lowering 
energy use. How might each of your suggestions change the 
way people live? 


Table 21-3 Use of electricity in the 





home 
Appliance Percent 
space heaters 24 
refrigerators 19 
air conditioners 18 
water heaters 11 
clothes dryers 5 
stoves 4 
miscellaneous 19 





Table 21-4 Energy use in the United 





States 
Activity Percent 
transportation 25 
space heating 18 
process steam 16 
direct heat ntl 


electric drive 
raw materials 
water heating 
air conditioning 
refrigeration 
cooking 

other 
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Extend Your View 21-2 
A local issue 


Can you discuss some of the variables that influence a decision 
about a new energy source? Your local electric company has 
decided to build a nuclear power plant in your community. One 
of the possible sites is right next to your school. The Site 
Selection Commission has heard both favorable and unfavorable 
reports from several groups. What are your views? What are 
the possible arguments for and against this site? Can you suggest 
any other sites in your community that you think would be 
better? Give your reasons. 
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The Redwood Controversy® 


After you complete this Investigation, you will be able to 


1. explain why an environmental issue may be difficult to 
resolve. 


If there were room enough, everyone could have as much space 
as he wanted. But parts of the earth are already crowded. Within 
40 years, the population of the earth may double. Imagine what 
it will be like to have twice as many people living in your area. 

If people had an endless supply of natural resources—energy 
sources, minerals, and unspoiled landscape—they could use up 
as much of the resources as they wanted. But the supply is 
limited. People are already aware of many shortages. 

How do people decide who shall own the land and how the 
land shall be used? How do people decide how to use natural 
resources? In this Investigation, you will play a game called The 
Redwood Controversy®. You will learn about one way land-use 
and natural-resource problems are handled. You and your 
classmates will act out the parts of United States Senators and 
concerned citizens. The classroom will be turned into the Senate 
- Chamber. You will take part in a Senate hearing to decide 
whether or not to establish a Redwood National Park. 
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Pulpwood is reduced to chips. 
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Flatcars of pulpwood being unloaded. 


Chemicals turn chips into cereal-like pulp. 
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These are some of the steps in 
the processing of wood into paper. 





The pulp is washed. 


Machines turn pulp fibers into paper. A roll of dried paper. 
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The roles you will play are based on reality, but the actual 
people you will pretend to be never existed. The evidence you 
will listen to is real. The kind of debate you will have is similar 
to those that actually took place. Only this time, you have to 
decide how to handle the problem. 


Investigation 22-1 
What will happen to the redwoods? 


The United States Senate is about to consider setting up a 
Redwood National Park. Conservationists have tried to pass 
such a bill for years. Many newspapers support the proposed 
park. Lumber companies and people who work in the redwood 
region strongly oppose any park. Whatever decision is made, 
there will be many unhappy people. It is the responsibility of 
each Senator to carefully consider all of the evidence. The 
Senators should listen to all of the witnesses. Then they must 
vote for one of the proposals. 


Proposals 

1. Establish a small national park by taking over two state parks 
plus 2300 hectares of private land. Estimated cost to the 
United States government to purchase the private land is 6 
million dollars. 

2. Establish a medium-sized national park by taking over three 
state parks plus 7560 hectares of private land. Estimated cost 
to the United States government to purchase the private land 
is 20 million dollars. 

3. Establish a large national park by taking over three state 
parks plus 28 400 hectares of private land. Estimated cost to 
purchase land is 75 million dollars. 


The Senate can also decide to establish no park at this time. 


Roles 

Players will be given the roles of Senators and witnesses. Each 
witness has a special point of view on the park proposals. Each 
of the Senators gets a different role that shows his personality 
and how the people he represents feel about the park, 


Rules 

1. The Senate Leader calls the hearing to order and tells each 
witness when to testify. A witness has five minutes to make 
a presentation. Senators may then ask questions. 


2. After all witnesses have testified, the Senate Leader asks each 
Senator to introduce himself and state how he thinks he will 
vote. These “first choices” are recorded by the Senate Leader 
on the Election Ballot. (Actually, a Senate Committee hears 
witnesses and reports to the rest of the Senate. The entire 
Senate then debates the issues and votes. For this game the 
two steps have been combined.) 

3. The Senate Leader declares a 15-minute recess for discussion. 
One Senator can now try to get other Senators to change 
their votes. 

4. The Senate Leader calls the roll, and each Senator casts a 
vote. These votes are recorded on the Election Ballot. The 
proposal that receives two-thirds of the votes wins. If no 
proposal receives enough votes, another discussion session 
is called. Go on with discussions and voting until one pro- 
posal wins. 

5. The Senators take turns spinning the Election Spinner to find 
out if they have been reelected. The chances for reelection 
are on each role card. The data on reelection is then posted 
alongside the votes. 


Analyzing data 


Discuss the factors that made it difficult to settle The Redwood 
Controversy.® Was the solution based on just the data presented 
or were personal opinions involved? What compromises, if any, 
were made? Was it possible to satisfy everyone? 

What environmental issues exist in your area? What are the 
conflicting interests? What solutions have been offered? Who 
will make the decisions? How will the decisions be made? What 
kinds of data will be needed? 


Extend Your View 22-1 
Getting oil from Alaska 


Can you explain why an environmental issue may be difficult 
to resolve? By the early 1970's, a worldwide energy crisis had 
developed. One of the short-term solutions proposed in the 
United States was getting more oil. There is a large supply of 
_oil in the Prudoe Bay area of northern Alaska. The problem 
was how to move the oil to the other states. Two ways were 
proposed. 
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Members of the Audubon Society 
clean oil off birds. The birds 
were stranded on beaches after 
two tankers collided in San 
Francisco Bay. 





1. The Alaska Pipeline. This involved construction of a pipeline 
from the oilfield to the seacoast town of Valdez, Alaska. From 
Valdez, the oil would be shipped in supertankers to refineries 
at Cherry Point, Washington. One disadvantage of this route 
is that the pipeline would cross an earthquake zone. 

2. The Canadian Pipeline. This would be a pipeline from the 
oilfield across Canada to refineries in midwestern United 
States. This pipeline would be much longer and take more 
time to build. But it would not cross an earthquake zone. 
Also, the land route would lower the risk of enormous oil 
spills. These spills are more common when oil is shipped 
by sea. 


What further data would you need to decide between these 
two proposed routes? What difficulties might there be in solving 
this problem? 
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What can we do about pests? 


After you complete this Investigation, you will be able to 


1. discuss how the classification of an organism as a pest de- 
pends on one’s viewpoint. 

choose ways of controlling pests that do the least harm to 
the environment. 


Nd 


Pests are living things that can cause harm or discomfort. The 
harm can be real or imagined. A mosquito is a pest when it 
feeds on us. A mosquito bite may only cause us to itch and 
scratch. But some kinds of mosquito also carry diseases such 
as malaria and yellow fever. Flies and mosquitoes can be con- 
sidered “natural” pests. That is, they bother us in any environ- 
ment. The tent caterpillars shown in the photograph are also 
natural pests. They can destroy the trees in which they live. 
In contrast, people often call dandelions pests because the 
dandelions grow in a part of the environment someone wants 
to change into a lawn. Ina more natural environment dandelions 
are just wildflowers. When people decide that the original 
inhabitants of a place, either plants or animals, are undesirable, 
they “create” pests. How many organisms are called pests 
because they interfere with people’s plans for the environment? 
Are people ever pests? 
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Investigation 23-1 
Controlling pests 


Ever since people started farming large areas of the earth’s 
surface, their main competition for the crops has been rodents 
and insects. In a field or in the woods, these animals must 
compete with many different organisms for food and space. 
They have natural enemies that help to keep their populations 
in balance. But farming destroys many organisms and their 
homes and food supplies. Often, the few kinds of organism 
that remain develop large populations. They may begin to feed 
on the planted crops. Then people go to war against these 
“created” pests. 


Gathering data 


You will share the study of four reports on pests with your 
classmates. Your teacher will help you decide how to divide 
up the work. The reports are about some problems that result 
when people make serious changes in their environment. Do 
these kinds of problem exist in your community or in your area? 
You could call your local conservation officer, Audubon Society, 
Sierra Club, or newspaper to find out. Or you might start 
looking for information in your library. 


Report I 


The weapons used most often in the war against insects are 
chemical poisons. They are called pesticides. Farmers have 
covered millions of hectares with pesticides to try to protect 
their crops. A pesticide is sprayed over an area to control what 
is called the “target insect.” These pesticides usually do de- 
crease the population of the target insect. But it is often impos- 
sible to predict all the effects of spraying. Here are some exam- 
ples of unexpected effects of spraying pesticides. 

In North Africa, cotton growers sprayed their fields with DDT 
to control insects that feed on the leaves of cotton plants. The 
spraying was successful; so the growers continued the program. 
Then something unexpected happened. The bollworm, a more 
destructive insect pest, began to multiply. Instead of attacking 
the leaves, the bollworm attacks the place where the cotton 
fibers are produced. Apparently the DDT killed the natural 
enemies of the bollworm, but not the bollworm itself. The 
unsprayed cotton suffered less damage than sprayed plants. 
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Depending on your viewpoint, each of the organisms in these 
photographs could be considered a pest. 
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Though some of the leaf-eating insects had been eliminated, 
more cotton was destroyed. 

In Louisiana the fire ant is considered a nuisance. Its sting 
is painful. In addition, fire ants build large nests or mounds 
that make it hard to use farm machines. But they are not a 
serious pest to the crops. The state decided to kill the fire ants 
with the pesticide heptachlor (HEHP tuh klohr). The heptachlor 
also killed the natural enemies of the sugarcane borer. With 
fewer enemies, the sugarcane borer multiplied. The damage 
to sugarcane crops in Louisiana was so great that farmers sued 
the state for careless use of poisons. 

The spruce budworm attacks evergreen trees. The young 
spruce budworm tunnels into needles and buds. Forests in 
southeastern Oregon and northern Maine have been badly 
damaged. To control the spruce budworm, United States Forest 
Service planes sprayed 354000 hectares of forest-land with 
DDT. The program looked like a success. Most of the bud- 
worms were destroyed. But the next summer the trees were 
dropping their needles. Forests were turning brown. Damage 
was worse than before the spraying. A closer look revealed this 
data. 


1. The red spider mite, which also preys on evergreen trees, 
was not killed by the DDT. 

2. Spraying disturbed the spider-mite colonies. The mites scat- 
tered, looking for places where they would not be disturbed. 

3. Animals such as the ladybug beetle, which eat spider mites, 
were destroyed. 

4. Finally, the spider mites, with no enemies to control them, 
were doing great damage to the trees. 


What went wrong in these three cases of pesticide use? 


Report 2 


Until this century people were unable to fight diseases such 
as malaria or yellow fever. As recently as 1945, there were 
over 60 000 cases of malaria a year in the United States. Then 
people began using the insecticide DDT to kill the mosquitoes 
that carry malaria. The number of new malaria cases dropped 
rapidly. By 1950 there were only 2000 cases a year. DDT has 
been helpful in fighting other diseases carried by insects, too. 
Some people estimate that DDT has saved 25 million lives. 
The use of DDT on farmlands has helped increase food 
production. During the 1960's, people used DDT to control 


army worms, blister beetles, corn borers, and many other dam- 
aging insects. 

If DDT has been so helpful, why is its use forbidden in many 
places, including the United States? It is now known that DDT 
and similar pesticides poison many other kinds of animals 
besides the “target pest.” These pesticides are spread through 
the environment by wind and water. Pesticides, such as DDT 
and dieldrin, that stay poisonous for many years are often called 
“hard pesticides.” It is estimated that over half a billion kilo- 
grams of these chemicals are now in the earth’s water, air, and 
soil. 

Seals live in the ocean where no hard pesticides have been 
used. Part of the food web for seals is on page 298. Notice 
that seals eat fish. The fish eat smaller organisms in the ocean. 
In one study, scientists examined seals in the ocean between 
Scotland and Canada. High concentrations of DDT and diel- 
drin were found in their flesh. Where do you think these 
poisons came from? 

Clear Lake, in Northern California, is a popular vacation spot 
near San Francisco. It is also the living and breeding area for 
grebes. Grebes are fish-eating ducks. At one time, there were 
about 1000 pairs of grebes around Clear Lake. They build 
floating nests on the edges of lakes. In the winter of 1954, the 
grebes of Clear Lake began to die. By 1969, only about 30 pairs 
were left. They made nests, but no young grebes were seen. 

An investigation showed that resort owners and tourists at 
Clear Lake had been bothered by swarms of gnats (nats). Gnats 
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This grebe is on its floating nest. 
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are tiny biting insects that breed in the lake. People wanted 
to kill the gnats to make the lake more pleasant for themselves. 
They decided to use a new chemical, DDD. 

Before the spraying, the lake was carefully surveyed. The total 
amount of water in it was calculated. There was evidence that 
one part of DDD to every 70 million parts of lake water would 
kill the gnats, but not the fish. The lake was first sprayed with 
this amount of DDD in 1949. 

At first the gnats were controlled. In a few years, however, 
swarms of gnats returned. Clear Lake was sprayed several more 
times over the next eight years. The amount of DDD was 
increased to one part of DDD per 50 million parts of lake water. 
But this amount of DDD was supposedly low enough not to 
harm the fish. 

Table 23-1 shows the amount of DDD found in the plants 
and animals of Clear Lake. The food chain in Clear Lake was 
now a poison chain. The poison had moved from microscopic 
organisms to fish to grebes. The lake had been sprayed with 
low levels of DDD. Is there an absolutely safe amount of hard 
pesticides that can be added to any environment? 


Table 23-1 Amount of DDD in Clear Lake 


Location Amount of DDD 
(parts per million) 








water 0.02 
microscopic plants and animals 5 
plant-eating fish 40-300 
fish-eating fish 500-1500 
grebes and gulls over 2000 





Japanese beetles were first seen in the United States in 1916, 
They probably entered the United States on plants brought from 
other countries. Japanese beetles damage crops and lawns. The 
young beetles, called grubs, live underground. They eat roots. 
The adult beetles eat the leaves of many kinds of plants and 
trees. 

Two different methods to control the Japanese beetle have 
been tried. In 1954 the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Illinois Agriculture Department started to use dieldrin. 
By 1961, 52460 hectares near Sheldon, Illinois had been 
sprayed. Dieldrin soaked into the soil and killed many beetle 
grubs. It also killed other insects and earthworms. 

By 1961, entire bird populations around Sheldon, including 
starlings, brown thrashers, meadowlarks, grackles, and pheas- 
ants, were almost wiped out. Robins were rare. Only a few of 
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the birds that survived produced eggs. And there were no young 
birds in the nests the next summer. 

In addition, large numbers of dead ground squirrels, rabbits, 
and muskrats were found in the treated areas. The town of 
Sheldon lost its whole fox squirrel population. Ninety percent 
of all the farm cats died during the first season of spraying. 
Although many other animals were dying, the Japanese beetle 
still continued to spread. 

In another attempt to control the Japanese beetle, some people 
in the eastern United States decided to use a kind of bacteria 
that causes disease in the beetles. This kind of bacteria does 
not attack other kinds of insects, earthworms, mammals, or 
plants. The Japanese beetle grub takes in these bacteria with 
its food. The bacteria grow rapidly in the grub’s body. Because 
the beetle’s body turns white, the disease has been called “milky 
spore disease.” 

Between 1939 and 1953, the bacteria were added to the soil 
of 14 states. By 1945, milky spore disease was found in the 
beetle populations of Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York, and Connecticut. The use of milky spore disease bacteria 


Follow the life cycle of the Japanese beetle. 








was more expensive than spraying and did not show immediate 
results. What is your opinion? Which treatment would you 
prefer in your area? 

Look at the cans of insect- and weed-killers in your home 
or stores. What chemicals do they contain? Look for DDD, DDT, 
DDE, aldrin, endrin, methachlor, lindane, chlordane, dieldrin, 
heptachlor, or epoxide on the label. These are all hard pesti- 
cides. Their use may contribute to the amount of long-lasting, 
poisonous chemicals in the environment. 

Many of these chemicals are known to be very poisonous 
in large amounts. Many of the foods we eat contain at least 
small amounts of pesticides. No one knows the damage that 
might result from eating small amounts over a long period of 
time. 


Report 3 


Farmers now have cows that give more milk than cows did 50 
years ago. Today’s chickens lay more eggs and racehorses keep 
breaking speed records. These improvements in organisms have 
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A Japanese beetle larva is 
normally dark-colored (left). A 
larva infected with milky spore 
disease (right) is much lighter in 
color. 
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The body louse is an insect that spreads typhus. 


been produced by selective breeding. In selective breeding only 
the organisms with the most desirable properties are mated. 
After many generations of selective breeding, an organism may 
be very different from its ancestors. Or it may just be superior 
in a few specific properties. 

Without meaning to, people have been breeding superior 
pests. In 1943 in Italy, a program was started to control diseases 
that were spread by insects. People were dusted with DDT 
powder to kill the body lice that spread a serious illness called 
typhus. At the same time, DDT was sprayed in houses to control 
mosquitoes that spread malaria and houseflies. In both cases 
there were some insects that had an inborn ability to resist the 
pesticides. They survived and passed their resistance to their 
offspring. Each time the treatments were repeated, fewer and 
fewer insects died. 

In 1948, a new chemical, chlordane, was added to the DDT 
spray. The new spray worked well for two years. However, by 
1950, resistant flies appeared that were not killed by chlordane. 
Within a year all houseflies and mosquitoes seemed to be 
resistant. The following year, six new chemicals were tried. 
None worked for very long. 

At the end of the treatment period the fly population was 
just as large as before. But the flies were now resistant to the 
eight chemicals used. The environment was also loaded with 
dangerous pesticides. 

Insects that live on farm crops are also showing resistance 
to chemical poisoning. In 1960, 65 kinds of insect were known 
to be resistant. Now there are over 200. Among these are the 
codling moth, whose larvae make apples “wormy,” and the 
Colorado potato beetle. There are now six kinds of resistant 
insect that feed on cotton. 


Colorado potato beetle 


Chemical treatment of crops to prevent plant disease and crop 
destruction is sometimes effective for a short while. But if 
resistant strains of insect appear, should more poisonous 
chemicals be used? There is the problem of the added cost of 
more pesticides, and the chance that resistant insects will appear 
again. In addition, a lot of poisonous chemicals will have been 
added to the environment. Spraying programs may spread 
poison on the land, and not even reduce insect damage over 
the long run. 


Report 4 


Some scientists are trying to control insect pests without harm- 
ing other living things. They either try to trick the pests or use 
organisms that prey on the pests. In some insects, the female 
releases a chemical during the mating season. The odor of this 
chemical attracts the male. You may remember that many moths 
do this. Some flies do, too. Scientists have made chemicals that 
will attract a number of kinds of insect including gypsy moths 
and fruit flies. 

One way to use the chemical is to combine it with a poison. 
When the “poison-perfume” combination is put on pieces of 
fiberboard, it attracts only the male target insects. This way the 
poison does not become widespread. This method was tried out 
in 1960 on islands near Japan. One year later, only one percent 
of the fruit fly population remained. 
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The lady beetle (top left), the dragonfly (top right), and the praying 
mantis (bottom) all feed on other insects that people consider pests. 


In another method, large numbers of a pest are raised in a 
laboratory. Then they are given heavy doses of radiation. The 
radiation makes the males sterile, or unable to produce off- 
spring. Swarms of these sterile males are then taken to where 
the wild pest lives. The sterile males from the laboratory mate 
with the wild females, which mate only once. Because the males 
are sterile, the eggs do not develop. 

Releasing large numbers of sterile males eliminated the 
screwworm, a serious cattle pest in Florida. The female screw- 
worm lays her eggs in cuts and scratches on livestock. The eggs 
hatch into maggots that feed on the host animal. Sterile males 
are also being tried in California to control a kind of bollworm 
that feeds on cotton plants. 

Some bacteria produce poisonous substances. One kind pro- 
duces a poison that kills caterpillars of the flour moth and 
cabbage butterfly, and the root borer of bananas. The bacteria 
are spread over plants. When the caterpillars eat the treated 
plants, they die. The difference between this poison and other 
pesticides is that the bacterial poison kills only certain insects. 
It is not harmful to any other organisms. 

In California, fields of alfalfa are now being sprayed with a 
virus. The virus kills alfalfa caterpillars, saves the alfalfa, and 
does not harm the livestock that are fed alfalfa. In Canadian 
forests, scientists are attempting to control the pine sawfly, a 
pest of lumber trees. They are spraying the forests with a virus 
that kills sawflies. The virus will become a permanent feature 
of the forests. Therefore, it should control the sawfly population 
over a long period of time. There is no evidence that these 
viruses can cause disease in other animals. 

The use of predators to control harmful insects also shows 
great promise. Canada is trying this method to control sawflies. 
The shrew, a small mouse-like animal, was recently brought 
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This photograph shows scale 
insects, 





to Newfoundland, Canada. The sawfly lives part of its life in 
the soil beneath the trees. Here it is often eaten by shrews. One 
shrew can eat as many as 800 sawflies each day. It is not yet 
known if the shrews will control the sawfly, but early results 
seem promising. 

In 1880 a scale insect threatened to wipe out the citrus trees 
in California. The insects feed on the sap of the trees. A small 
beetle that ate nothing but scale insects was imported. It has 
kept the scale insects under control. Recently, chemical sprays 
used to control other insects have killed off this desirable beetle. 
The scale insects are less affected by the sprays. They are again 
threatening the citrus groves. 

Why do you think that these methods seem to work? Do you 
think these methods solve all the problems of controlling pests? 


Analyzing data 


1. What do you think should be done before any large spraying 
program is started? 

2. Should people try to stop the spread of hard pesticides in 
the environment? Would you be willing to tolerate pests to 
do this? Insect-damaged food is usually thrown away. This 
raises the price of the food that remains. Would you be 
willing to buy food that had some insect damage? 

3. When are pesticides useful? When should they be avoided? 
Who should make these decisions? 

4, What are the alternatives to living with insect pests or using 
pesticides? 

5: Can you think of any ways to control pests in your home 
or yard without using poisonous chemicals? 


Extend Your View 23-1 
Point of view 


Can you discuss how the classification of an organism as a pest 
depends on one’s viewpoint? Discuss with your classmates these 
five examples of possible pests. Do all of you agree that these 
are pests? Explain your answers. 


1. Some people make wine from dandelions. Are dandelions 
pests to these people? 

2. A farmer plants soybeans in the field where he grew corn 
the year before. He now finds much corn growing among 
his soybeans. Is corn a pest to the farmer? to the soybeans? 

3. Insects often get smashed on the windshields of moving cars. 
Are people who drive, pests to the insects? 

4. Children like to catch fireflies and keep them in bottles. Are 
children pests to the fireflies? 

5. Rabbits eat carrots and corn that grow in gardens. Are rabbits 
pests to these plants? to the gardener? Some people enjoy 
hunting rabbits. Are hunters pests to rabbits? Are rabbits 
pests to the hunters? 


Extend Your View 23-2 
Mosquitoes as pests 


Can you choose ways of controlling pests that do the least harm 
to the environment? A city in Ohio was invaded by huge num- 
bers of mosquitoes. Even children waiting for school buses were 
bitten. This community decided that the mosquitoes were com- 
ing from a nearby wildlife preserve. The preserve was quite 
swampy. 

A citizen’s committee demanded that the swamp be sprayed 
with pesticides to protect the children. The people who man- 
aged the wildlife preserve and a group of people concerned 
about the quality of the environment argued against the use of 
hard pesticides. 

Suppose you were a member of the city council. Your vote 
would help decide how this pest problem could be solved. How 
would you react to the proposal to spray the swamp? What 
other information would you want before voting? 
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Controlling pollution 


After you complete this Investigation, you will be able to 
1. modify The Pollution Game to make it more realistic. 


Paper-pulp mills sometimes give off a foul odor. A government 
official was once asked what was going to be done about this 
terrible air pollution. He replied, “What pollution? All I smell 
is money.” 

Many pollution problems are worldwide. Decisions in one 
part of the world may affect other regions. For example, a 
decision by oil-producing countries to raise the price of oil could 
result in coal being used instead. Burning coal may pollute the 
air more than burning oil. Or the increase in the price of oil 
may encourage the development of solar energy. 


Investigation 24-1 
The Pollution Game 
In this Investigation, you will play The Pollution Game. You will 


see how the actions of individuals and organizations affect 
efforts to control pollution in a community. 
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Pollution is a worldwide problem. 
It may take cooperation among 
countries to resolve the problem. 
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How to play 


Your teacher will show you the different parts of the game and 
then go over the rules with you. The game can last either one 
or two class periods. The amount of time should be agreed on 
before play begins. 


1. Each team gets a copy of The Pollution Game. A team consists 
of four players and a banker. The banker is a cashier, who 
does not vote or own property or a Car. 

2. Team players roll the dice to determine the ownership of 
property and the order of play. The highest number picks 
one set of properties and makes the first move. (All the 
properties in a set are the same color.) The next highest 
number picks another set of properties, -and so on. The 
lowest number becomes the banker. 

3. When the game begins, each player gets $3500 and two 
Election Cards from the banker. The players receive $500 
each time they pass “Start.” To advance around the board, 
a player throws the dice and moves clockwise the number 
of spaces shown on the dice. 

4. Each player collects rent or fees from the other players that 
land on his property. The rates are given on the board. Some 
fees change as the Air and Water Pollution Indexes change. 

5. To begin, set the Air Pollution Index and Water Pollution 
Index at 10. As some businesses make money during the 
game, they pollute the air or water or both. Players’ cars also 
cause air pollution. The changes in pollution levels are noted 
by the players on the Pollution Indexes. If either Index 
reaches the Lethal Limit, all members of the team lose. 
(Lethal means deadly.) An Index does not change if a player 
lands on his own property. 

6. When a player passes Speedy Auto Company, he must get 
his car tuned up and his pollution control device checked. 
He can choose from three kinds of tune-ups. The best 
tune-up costs the most, but prevents the most pollution. 

7. To get money to stay in the game, a player may sell some 
of his properties to other players or to the bank. The buyer 
and seller have to agree on a price. Any player who loses 
all of his properties is out of the game. If a property is owned 
by the bank, no rents or fees are collected on it. Players can 
keep a written record of any sales of property. 

8. When a player lands on “Take a Chance,” he must take the 
top card and read the instructions out loud. All players must 
follow the instructions before the next player takes a turn. 
If all of the cards have been used once, shuffle them and 


begin again with the top card. Unless the card says other- 
wise, “Take a Chance” fees go to the bank. 

9. If a player wants to reduce the pollution, he can call for 
an election when he passes “Start.” He must give one of 
his Election Cards to the banker. Since each player has two 
Election Cards, the team has only eight chances to change 
the rules. 

During an election, the players select the proposal they 

would like to adopt. A majority vote is necessary to pass 

a proposal. Individual players are free to vote as they want. 

10. At the end of the playing time, the team that has the lowest 

Air and Water Pollution Indexes wins. The individual win- 

ner in the class is the player who has the most money. But 

an individual cannot win if his team pollutes to the Lethal 
Limit. 


Election Ballot 


Proposal 1 

Charge all properties shown on the Mill City map for city 
pollution control. Players must add up the current rents and 
fees for these properties and pay half the amount to the bank. 
This will lower the Air and Water Pollution Indexes by 15 
points. (This proposal can be voted more than once.) 


Proposal 2 

Each player invests $200 for research on ways to control air and 
water pollution. This investment in research may pay off in the 
future. Watch the “Take a Chance” cards. (This proposal can 
be voted more than once.) 


Proposal 3 

Pass a Mill City law against adding poisonous wastes to the 
Little Muddy River. Valley Steel and Gordon Paper Company 
must each pay to the bank $800 to install new equipment. Each 
company will then pollute the water at the lower rate of 5 points 
(it was 10) for each $500 earned. 


Proposal 4 

Pass a law to make Atomic Electric Company cool the water 
it discharges into Clear Lake. It will cost Atomic Electric $1200, 
The company’s pollution rate will then go down to 2 points (it 
was 4). But customers will have to pay $600 now, instead of 
$400. 
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Proposal 5 

Build a new waste-disposal plant for Mill City. The new plant 
would dispose of all garbage and trash without producing a lot 
of smoke or gases to pollute the air. Each player must contribute 
$100. The Air Pollution Index will go down 15 points. 


Proposal 6 

Pass a Mill City law to limit the amount of smoke and gases 
coming from chimneys. Valley Steel, Gordon Paper, and Pro- 
gressive Chemical Company will have to pay the bank $800 each 
to install air filters on their chimneys. Each company will then 
pollute the air at the lower rate of 5 points (it was 10) for each 
$500 earned. 


Proposal 7 
Pass a law to require Mill City Power Company to burn only 
a high-grade, smokeless coal. The air pollution rate will then 


go down to 2 points (it was 10). To pay for the more expensive 
coal, the company will now charge $600, instead of $400. 


Proposal 8 

Pass a city law requiring all players to get a “super tune-up” 
each turn around the board. This will keep air pollution from 
automobiles as low as possible. 


Proposal 9 

Build a mass transit system. This will reduce automobile traffic 
and therefore reduce air pollution. Construction will cost each 
player $600. Automobile tune-ups will not be required each 
round. 


Proposal 10 

Build an improved sewage-treatment plant for Mill City. The 
new plant would remove solids, harmful bacteria, and most 
phosphates and nitrates from city sewage. Each player must 
contribute $150. The Water Pollution Index will go down 15 
points. 


Make a table to record the proposals you adopt. This written 
record will remind you of changes in rents and pollution rates. 





Proposal Company Old pollution New pollution 
affected rate rate 
4 Atomic Electric Water water 
4 points/ $400 2 points/ $600 











Extend Your View 24-1 
Making it better 


Can you modify The Pollution Game to make it more realistic? 
Play The Pollution Game a second time. This time your team can 
design its own Election Ballot. You can also change other parts 
of the game, such as the “Take a Chance” cards. Use any 
proposals that you think might improve the situation. For ex- 
ample, you could propose gas-rationing. Or, maybe you would 
change pollution penalties on certain industries. Or even find 
an alternative to using cars on the board. Perhaps you can 
include proposals that are currently being discussed in your 
community. Also predict how the individual players will act the 
second time around. 
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Glossary 


adaptable Able to change one’s habits to survive 
in a new environment. 

algae Organisms that contain chlorophyll and 
carry on photosynthesis, but lack true stems, 
leaves, and roots. 

analyze To carefully examine the parts of some- 
thing to see how they relate to one another. 

antibiosis Interactions between two kinds of or- 
ganism in which one organism produces a sub- 
stance that harms the other. 

aquatic Living in water. 


biological community All the organisms that live 
together in one environment. 


carbohydrates Substances, such as sugars and 
starches, produced by plants during the process 
of photosynthesis. 

carrion The decaying flesh of dead animals. 

chemical oxygen demand (COD) The amount of 
oxygen that will be used up by decaying matter 
in water. 

chlorophyll The substance that gives green 
plants their color and makes photosynthesis 
possible. 

cilia Hairlike parts of some cells that wave back 
and forth. 

classifying Organizing things into groups on the 
basis of common properties. 

coliform bacteria A group of harmless bacteria 
found in human intestines. When these bacteria 
are found in water, it usually means that the 
water is polluted with sewage. 

conservation The planned use of natural re- 
sources to prevent their destruction. 

controlled experiment An experiment designed 
to test only one variable at a time. 


data The evidence gathered to answer questions. 
dormant Inactive. 


emphysema A respiratory disease in which the 
air sacs of the lungs break down. 
environment An organism’s surroundings. 
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erosion Wearing away of rock or soil by wind 
or water, 


field The area of a slide that can be seen at one 
time under a microscope. 

flagellum A whiplike part of a microorganism 
that helps the organism move. 

food chain The energy pathway within a com- 
munity. 

food web A group of connected food chains. 


germination The sprouting of a seed. 


hypothesis A reasonable guess about the connec- 
tion between two variables. 


inference -A guess or possible explanation of an 
observation. 


larvae Wormlike young insects. 


maze A set of pathways, one of which leads to 
an end point. 

microorganisms Individual organisms that are 
too small to be seen without a microscope. 

mucus A sticky substance produced by the cells 
that line an animal’s air passages. 


nutrient agar A jellylike food for growing bacte- 
ria and molds. 


observation Something that is directly seen, 
heard, tasted, smelled, or felt. 
organism Any individual living thing. 


perception A combination of sense data and past 
experience that makes an organism aware of its 
environment. 

pest An organism that can cause harm or discom- 
fort to other living things. 

pesticides Chemicals used to kill pests. 
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phosphates Substances made up of oxygen and 
phosphorus. These substances are found in 
many detergents. 

photosynthesis The process in which energy 
from the sun is used by plants to change water 
and carbon dioxide into carbohydrates. 

potometer A device to measure how fast plants 
take in water, 

predator An animal that habitually kills and eats 
other animals. 

properties Features that help identify an object. 


qualitative A type of observation that does not 
include a measurement. 

quantitative A type of observation that includes 
a measurement. 


range The difference between the largest and 
smallest measurements in a set of data. 

reaction time The time it takes for an organism 
to respond to a signal. 

recycled Used again and again. 

resistant Not affected or harmed by some orga- 
nism or substance. 


respiration The process used by an organism to 
release the energy stored in food. 


selective breeding Mating organisms with the 
most desirable properties to produce offspring 
with those properties. 

sense receptors Parts of the body that specialize 
in receiving signals from the environment. 

simulation An experiment that imitates a real-life 
situation and provides realistic data. 

spoil bank A pile of broken rocks and soil pro- 
duced during the process of strip mining. 

sterile (1) Unable to produce offspring. (2) Free 
from bacteria and other microorganisms. 

strip mining Stripping large areas of land to 
uncover resources near the surface of the earth. 


thermal pollution The addition of excess heat to 
the environment. 


variable A factor or property that can change or 
have a number of different values. 
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Appendix A 
Keys for Extend Your Views 


Key 1-1 
You are successful in asking questions you can 
investigate, if 


1. you asked at least ten questions. 

2. at least seven out of every ten questions you 
asked called for specific answers, such as “yes” 
or “no”, a number, or an amount. 

3. at least half of your questions asked about 
specific and unusual parts of the situation. 

4. most of your questions could be investigated by 
you (without asking someone else for the an- 
swer). 


Key 2-1 

You were successful if you made ten or more 
observations. Some of these observations should 
have been made with a sense other than sight. Have 
your classmates and teacher help you decide if any 
of your “observations” were really inferences. 


Key 2-2 
Some possible questions: ‘“How fast do I breathe 
when I am sitting still?’”, “How fast do I breathe 
after I exercise?”, “Does breathing rate increase 
with age?”, “What is the difference between my 
breathing rate when I am lying down and when 
I am standing up?” 

In describing your method of collecting data you 
should include: 


1. Your method for measuring breathing rate. 

2. The equipment you need. 

3. Important properties, such as age and sex of the 
subjects. 

4. The behavior of the subjects just before you 
take the measurements (rested for five minutes, 
did ten pushups). 


Key 2-3 

One possible inference is that these fish “prefer” 
the bottom of the tank. Or, the fish “like” colder 
water or greater pressure. You could infer that the 
fish like to hide among the plants. The statement, 
“There are 12 fish in the tank,” is definitely an 
observation, not an inference. 
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Key 2-4 

1. The players with the striped jerseys are probably 
moving away from you. The other players seem 
to be moving toward you. 

2. The two players in the center of the photograph 
probably have a different position on the team. 

3. The man with the whistle is probably the ref- 
eree. 

4. The players are touching the ball with their feet; 
you cannot tell from the photograph whether or 
not they can also use their hands. 

5. There is no way to tell which team is winning. 


Key 2-5 

Remember that an observation (O) is something 
that you can sense directly. An inference (I) goes 
beyond a simple observation. These are probably 
the choices you made: 


nO Bul 3. I 4.0 Sal 
6. O Taek Sul 9.0 1001 
Key 3-1 


When he was blind, S.B. was able to concentrate 
on sounds without being distracted by what he saw. 
He seemed confident that he could stop the cars 
with his cane. Apparently, S.B.’s perception of the 
street changed when he was able to see. He had 
more information now about traffic than when he 
was blind. Perhaps his new visual perceptions were 
strange and frightening, and he lost his old confi- 
dence. 


Key 3-2 

Most people see the lines on the left as curving 
out at the middle and the lines on the right as 
curving inward. If you thought the lines were really 
straight you were probably using your past expe- 
rience with an optical illusion. You may have 
thought that someone was trying to trick you into 
thinking the lines were curved. 

You could use a ruler to find out if the lines are 
really straight. You might compare the distance 
between the lines at the top and bottom with the 
distance at the center. 
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Key 3-3 

1. The police officer might think the driver was 
drunk or using drugs. 

2. An auto mechanic might think something was 
wrong with the car. 

3. A driving teacher might think that the driver was 
just learning to drive. 

4, A doctor might think the driver was ill or having 
a heart attack. 


People’s training and past experiences affect their 
perceptions. 


Key 4-1 
A. earthworm, B. tapeworm, 
D. butterfly, E. caterpillar 

A, B, C, and E have a similar shape. However, 
E eventually turns into D, so these two organisms 
can be grouped apart from A, B, and C. 


C. hookworm, 


Key 4-2 

You might have used some of the following physi- 
cal properties: sex, length of hair, if the students 
were sitting or standing, whether or not they were 
holding their books. If you knew the students, you 
could use age, grade level, number of brothers and 
sisters, or their favorite subjects. 


Key 4-3 

Whether the man was “dead” or “alive” depends 
on which properties you use to define death. Some 
states use lack of brain activity. Others say that 
death occurs when the heart stops beating. What 
is the law where you live? 


Key 4-4 

These organisms are sea anemones (uh NEHM 
uh neez). These anemones live in the ocean. If you 
thought they were plants because they look like 
they have petals or leaves, and seem to have a trunk 
or stem, that would be a good inference. If you said 
they were animals because they look like they have 
a mouth in the middle surrounded by arms, this 
would also be a good inference. If you said you 
did not have enough data to make a decision, that 
was probably the best response. The anemone is 
classified as an animal. Some anemones are green 
because they have tiny plants living inside them. 


Key 4-5 


The range is 45 for both groups. The average is 
60 for both groups. Making bar graphs shows a 


difference. Data for the boys falls into two groups; 
data for the girls into one. 


Key 5-1 

Possible if-variables: mass, breathing rate, amount 
of hair or fur, body temperature, kind of food the 
animal eats, There are many possible hypotheses, 
but each one should 


1. describe a connection between two variables. 
This can be in the form of an if-then statement, 
Example: If an animal has a greater mass, then 
its heartbeat rate will be slower. 

2. be possible to test. This means you can think 
of a way to get data needed to support or reject 
your hypothesis. 

3. be more than a summary of the data. 


Key 5-2 
You were successful if you marked three or four 
hypotheses correctly. The best responses are: 


1. S. The average time for the boys is 6.8 seconds; 
the average time for the girls is 7.0 seconds. 

2. S. The average time for 11 year olds is 7.5 
seconds; for 12 year olds, 6.8 seconds; for 13 year 
olds, 6.6 seconds, Within this narrow range of 
ages a pattern seems to exist. 

3. N. The average time for each group is just about 
the same (6.9 seconds). Because there is no 
measurable difference, the hypothesis is neither 
supported nor rejected. 

4. R. The average for the 6 people with greater 
mass is 7.2 seconds; the average for those with 
lighter mass is 6.5 seconds. The data shows the 
opposite of the hypothesis. Therefore the hy- 
pothesis is rejected. 

5. S. The average time for the 6 taller people is 
6.5 seconds compared to 7.2 seconds for the 6 
shorter people. A graph of height versus time 
also shows this pattern. Running time decreases 
as height increases. 


Key 6-1 

The first student did not have a controlled experi- 
ment. She could not tell if the oxygen had helped 
the plants to grow. She did not have a setup with- 
out oxygen to compare her results with. The sec- 
ond student designed a better experiment. She 
could compare her treated plants with untreated 
ones. 


In the controlled experiment, the plants con- 
tinue to grow without the tank of oxygen. This 
data does not seem to support the hypothesis. 
However, it is still possible that the roots needed 
oxygen to grow. But they may have used oxygen 
that was already dissolved in the water. 


Key 6-2 

The snails would use oxygen and give off carbon 
dioxide. The plant in the light (Tube A) would use 
carbon dioxide and give off oxygen. The exchange 
of gases would help the organisms survive. If the 
plant used up all the carbon dioxide that the snails 
produced, then the blue liquid would not change 
color. The liquid would turn yellow if the snails 
produced more carbon dioxide than the plant 
could use. 

In the dark (Tube B), the plant would use oxy- 
gen and give off carbon dioxide. The plant would 
compete with the snails for the oxygen. The blue 
liquid would turn yellow and the organisms might 
not survive. 


Key 7-1 

You might have decided to use two or more gold- 
fish of different sizes and place them in similar 
containers. The containers should have water from 
the same source and at the same temperature. 
After the fish become used to the water, their 
breathing rates could be counted for 30 seconds. 
Your if-variable is length and your then-variable is 
breathing rate. 

You may have thought of other designs. You 
might have chosen mass for your if-variable. You 
would first determine the mass of a beaker full 
of water. Then you would add your fish and take 
another measurement. The difference in the two 
measurements would be the mass of the fish. This 
would give you quantitative data on the size of 
the fish. 

Look at the first eight questions in the Checklist. 
The more of these questions you can answer 
“yes,” the better your design. 


Key 7-2 

Maria’s design could have been improved. She 
identified some variables that could affect the ex- 
periment (Item 3 of Checklist) but she had not 
considered others, such as the sizes of each fish 
or the ages. She inferred that the temperature of 
the water was the same in each bowl (probably 
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true), but she had not measured it. She did get 
quantitative data (Item 7), but it would not be wise 
to come to any conclusion on the basis of only 
one trial. There was no mention of a method for 
recording data (Item 8). If Maria had made more 
trials, she would have needed a way to organize 
the data (Item 10). Her decision to accept her 
hypothesis was incorrect, since the data showed 
the opposite. 


Key 8-1 

You may have thought of learning tasks involving 
the finding of food, or an ant’s ability to carry 
different objects. Whatever task you thought of, 
it should involve an action that 


{. the ants’ can do. 
2. can be observed. 
3. gives quantitative data. 


Key 8-2 
Use Questions 1-8 from the Checklist on page 86 
to help evaluate your experimental design. Your 
experiment should contain a plan for controlling 
as many variables as possible. For example, you 
could use the same subject in two trials. In one 
trial the subject would study with the radio on; 
in the second trial the radio would be off. You 
would need subject matter that could be tested 
quantitatively, such as vocabulary words. You 
would need two sets of subject matter of equal 
difficulty. You also would want to control the time 
of each trial, the volume of the radio, the content 
of the radio broadcast (music or news), the tem- 
perature of the room, the time of day, and the 
hunger of the subject. You would not count any 
trial during which the subject was interrupted by 
something unexpected such as a loud noise. 
With two different subjects, you would have to 
consider variations in ability to learn the subject 
matter. You would want to pick subject matter that 
was equally unfamiliar to both. 


Key 8-3 

1. Yes. The downward slope of each graph is evi- 
dence of learning. 

2. Group A probably learned more. The difference 
between its starting performance and final per- 
formance is greater. 

3. The steeper slope on the graph of Group A 
shows that it learned faster than Group B. 
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4. Group A would probably not do much better 
on Trial 50 than it did on Trial 10. There is a 
limit to how fast the rats can run the maze. 
However, there is the possibility of a slight 
improvement. 

5. One hypothesis might have to do with the curi- 
osity of the animals. That is, at first the rats 
went through because they were curious about 
what was at the end of the maze. After the first 
trials the rats had satisfied their curiosity. But 
the rewarded rats could eat after each trial. 
Their desire for food may have improved their 
performance. 

Another hypothesis might be that the 
animals dislike being confined. They may just 
have wanted to find a way out of the maze. But 
again, the rewarded rats would have the added 
reward of food. 


Key 9-1 
Some examples of human needs: 


1. People need food. Most people include meat in 
their diets but others survive as vegetarians 
through choice or necessity. 

2. People sometimes need clothing and shelter to 
protect them from extremes in temperature. 
Because of these aids, they can survive within 
a large range of temperatures. There are people 
in the frozen Arctic areas and others in the heat 
of the jungle. 

3. People need water. Some of this water comes 
from the food they eat. This is usually not 
enough. Most people need a supply of drinking 
water. 

4. People need light for seeing and for growing 
plants for food. 

5. People need room to move around. Their mus- 
cles need exercise. 

6. People also have social and emotional needs. 
To meet these needs, most people live in 
groups. 


Key 9-2 
During the day it is very hot in a desert. The 
sidewinder buries itself as protection from direct 
sunlight. Being covered with sand also hides the 
sidewinder from its enemies. 

During the cool desert nights the sidewinder 
comes out to hunt. The nighttime activity gener- 
ates body heat, which helps keep the cold-blooded 


snake warmer. Also, the heat pits can more easily 
sense warm-blooded animals when the sur- 
roundings are cool. Early morning and evening 
might present the ideal temperatures for the side- 
winder. 


Key 10-1 

D. This area provides the most favorable light 
conditions, not too bright or dark. 

A. Red light from the food coloring might attract 
euglenas, but probably not as much as shaded 
sunlight does. 

B. Euglenas tend to move downward away from 
direct sunlight. 

C. Few euglenas would be attracted to the dark 
area under the boat. 


You could test your predictions by taking samples 
of water from the four areas of the pond. You 
could then compare the number of euglenas in 
each sample. 


Key 10-2 

Some light is necessary for food production, but 
direct sunlight can be harmful. The organisms 
come closer to the surface at twilight and dawn. 
They avoid the surface at midday. At night, when 
there is little light, they would move in no particu- 
lar direction. 


Key 11-1 
Your plan should include these steps: 


1. You expose your seeds either to several tem- 
peratures, to light and darkness, or treat some 
seeds to help them absorb water. 

2. You expose at least ten seeds to each condition. 

3. You make daily observations and record them. 


After you do your experiment, describe the condi- 
tions that made the most seeds germinate in the 
least time. 


Key 12-1 
The cholla is a cactus that grows in the south- 
western United States. In a dry climate, water loss 
must be kept to a minimum. Instead of leaves the 
cholla has spines. Spines have a much smaller 
surface area than broad leaves. This reduces the 
water loss during dry times. The cholla cactus also 
has a thick stem for storing water. 

The oak grows in regions where there is an 
ample supply of water. The tree does not have to 


store water. Therefore, the oak’s leaves can be 
broad and have a large surface area. The leaves 
fall off in the fall. This helps control water loss 
during the winter. 


Key 13-1 

If the Jacksons add larger fish to the lake, these 
fish may eat the medium-sized fish. Or they may 
eat the smaller fish on which the medium-sized 
fish feed. Either way there might be fewer 
medium-sized fish to catch. A new balance will be 
established. But it is hard to predict in advance 
how many large or medium-sized fish there will 
be in the new food web. 


Key 13-2 

This might be a good technique to keep coyotes 
from eating sheep. The coyotes would still be able 
to eat the other foods such as rabbits and rodents. 
Other predators might also learn not to eat sheep, 
which would help the sheep rancher. But coyotes 
might learn that live sheep do not contain the 
chemical. Dead sheep are usually left on the range 
and are eaten as carrion by many kinds of orga- 
nism. If the animals that usually eat carrion do 
not eat the dead sheep, this will affect the food 
web. And what happens after the six-week period? 


Key 14-1 

You should advise your friend not to buy the chili. 
The bulging ends of the can probably mean that 
there is gas inside. You could infer that the gas 
is produced by microorganisms growing on the 
chili. (Remember the gas bubbles when the ham- 
burger decayed.) Canning is supposed to prevent 
the growth of microorganisms. But sometimes the 
canned goods are not properly prepared. If the 
cans have not been heated to a high enough tem- 
perature or for a long enough time, microor- 
ganisms can continue to grow. 


Key 14-2 

The extreme low temperature in Siberia prevented 
the growth of microorganisms and the decay of 
the mammoth. 


Key 14-3 

If plants and animals did not decay, they could 
easily be stored and shipped to hungry people. But 
the chemical also would cause the surface of the 
earth to become cluttered with dead organisms. 
Microorganisms would not be able to break them 
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down. Also basic chemicals would not be recycled. 
The soil could no longer support the growth of 
plants. 


Key 15-1 

One experiment would be to place healthy fish (of 
the type that had been found washed ashore) in 
two containers of ocean water. One container 
would have water from which Jim Brevis had been 
removed. The water in the other container would 
not have contained Jim Brevis. Otherwise the 
water would be similar. 

If only the fish in the Jim Brevis water died, this 
would indicate that antibiosis was most likely the 
cause of death. If your experiment is different from 
this one, ask your teacher to help you evaluate it. 


Key 15-2 
The creosote bush roots could give off a substance 
that kills the seedlings. New plants would continue 
to grow only if they were beyond the range of the 
substance. The death of the seedlings reduces 
competition for the scarce desert water. The even 
spacing increases the chances for survival of the 
remaining creosote bushes over long periods of 
time. 

If you made a different hypothesis, ask your 
teacher to help you evaluate it. 


Key 16-1 

1. The team was trying to return the environment 
to its natural state—to the conditions that ex- 
isted prior to the arrival of the Clarionites. 

2. Perhaps the team felt that this was the lowest 
acceptable environment for the survival of 
Clarionites. 

3. Perhaps the team felt that the environment 
could be made better than its natural state. For 
example, planting trees on hillsides might re- 
duce erosion. 


Key 16-2 

Each proposal has its weak points. Project 1 must 
be used every round. Project 2 takes just as long, 
but it does not need to be used every round. 
Project 2 would do less harm to the environment. 
Project 2 would also conserve fuel. 


Key 17-1 

1. Suppose you chose an existing dam to study. 
You can compare your list of conclusions with 
those of your classmates who studied the same 
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dam. Did you list the changes in the plant and 
animal life, the nearby towns and cities and the 
farms, both upstream and downstream from the 
dam? You probably inferred changes in the ter- 
rain from the reservoir, or changes in the river 
itself. You could have inferred that the dam 
has changed the amount of energy available 
to nearby communities. Different kinds of ani- 
mals may now live in the area. 

2. You might have inferred that the dam was built 
for a power source, for flood control, to provide 
a reservoir for drinking water, or for recreation. 
You could check your inferences by writing to 
a local government agency or by reading about 
the dam in books, magazines, or newspapers. 
If the dam has not been built yet, you will have 
to wait to check your inferences. 


Key 18-1 

Chipped paint, a scuff mark, or objects that did 
not exist when the school was built are evidence 
of changes. You must infer that the change hap- 
pened. For example, paint does not chip until after 
it has dried. Your second change could have been 
an opened window, the lights being on, or an 
erased chalkboard. There may have been writing 
on the board the last time you were in the room. 


Key 18-2 

Energy flow occurs when the energy output is 
different from the energy input. Some examples 
of energy flow: 


1. Light from the sun is changed to electricity by 
the solar cell. 

2. Electricity is changed to wind by the fan. 

3. The motion of the matchcover against the 
match is changed into heat and light. 


Smoke and ash from the burning trash would be 
examples of pollution. 


Key 18-3 
You might have chosen some of these examples 
of disruption: 


1. If electricity stops, there are no lights. If traffic 
lights are not working, traffic would not flow 
smoothly. Without house lights, people would 
have to use candles or flashlights to move about 
at night. 


2. Elevators would stop running. Some people 
might be trapped in elevators. Others might not 
be able to climb the stairs to their apartments. 

3. Electric refrigerators in homes, stores, and 
warehouses would stop working. After about 
a day, the food would begin to spoil. 

4. People in homes heated by electricity would 
have to use blankets, extra clothing, or fire- 
places. 

5. Gas stations depend on electricity to pump fuel. 
If trucks could not get fuel, food deliveries 
would stop. 


Key 19-1 
You could set up a sampling program that would 


survey the entire community. 

. gather data on amounts of pollution. 
map the distribution of pollution. 
identify sources of pollution. 


BON 


Discuss any other suggestions with your teacher. 


Key 19-2 
You might have put the photographs in this order: 


D) person spraying trees; heavy concentration of 


insecticide. 

A) police officer; city intersection with car ex- 
hausts. 

C) man jogging; outdoors, suburban, but near 
road. 


G) students playing field hockey; indoors and 
very active. 

B) girl studying; indoors but more active than 
baby. 

F) boy fishing; outdoors with no visible air pollu- 
tion. 

E) baby sleeping; probably indoors. 


You could also reason that either (E) and (F) or 
(B) and (F) could be switched. To make a more 
accurate determination, it would be necessary to 
know more about each environment. 


Key 19-3 
To test the hypothesis in a laboratory, you would 
need ; 


1. to identify the types and amounts of automo- 
bile-exhaust gases along the highway. 

2. to expose corn plants to these same types and 
amount of gases. 


3. other corn plants growing under the same con- 
ditions, except without exhaust gases. 

4. a way to measure results, such as observations 
of height, rate of growth, leaf color, number or 
size of ears of corn produced, or the quality and 
size of the corn kernels. 


You might have decided to observe corn plants in 
the field. Your design should still include Items 
3 and 4. Discuss your idea with your teacher. 


Key 19-4 

The graphs show that more smokers than non- 
smokers die from lung cancer. Also, as smoking 
becomes heavier, the death rate increases. The 
larger the city, the greater the chance that a non- 
smoker will get lung cancer. But whether or not 
people smoke is a more important variable than 
where they live. 


Key 20-1 

The data indicates that Lake Erie is more polluted 
than Lake Ontario. The table shows that Lake Erie 
has 


1. a higher chemical oxygen demand. 

2. more coliform bacteria. 

3. more phosphorus. 

4. more algae. 

Key 20-2 

The best answers to the questions probably are: 
1—N 5—N 9—M 13—M 17—M 
2—M 6—Y 10—Y 14—Y 18—N 
3—Y 7—N 11—N 15—M 19—Y 
4—M 8—Y 12—Y 16—Y 20—M 


If you have other answers, discuss them in class. 


Key 20-3 

Plan A You probably do not know whether or not 
chlorine compounds are harmful to living things. 
Chlorine compounds may cause pollution, too. 


Plan B_ This plan just sends the undesirable sub- 
stances somewhere else, where they will become 
a problem for other people and aquatic organisms. 


Plan C_ This is probably the best plan. If Crystal 
‘City is going to reduce pollution in the lake, its 
citizens must stop using products that cause pollu- 
tion. 
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Key 21-1 

There are no right or wrong answers to this item. 
Your ideas will probably depend on what forms 
of energy you think you need or can do without. 
Some of the suggestions you may have made are: 


1. Hanging clothes outdoors in good weather in- 
stead of using a clothes dryer. 

2. Restricting the use of transportation to “busi- 
ness” trips. Walking or using a bicycle are al- 
ternatives. 

3. Living at a slightly higher temperature in the 
summer and a slightly cooler temperature in the 
winter. 


Some of the changes might affect jobs. For 
example, consider those people who make air con- 
ditioners and automobiles. People may have to 
spend more of their time getting from one place 
to another or doing routine tasks such as laundry. 
Key 21-2 

The specific answer to this item will depend on 


your community. Your discussion should have 
included the following factors: 


1. Cooling method. Is there a source of water near 
your school? Would towers have to be built? 

2. Environmental impact. How is the land being 
used now? Would there be any thermal pollu- 
tion? 

3. Cost. Would the cost of a plant at this site 
compare favorably with the cost to build at 
another site? 

4. Need for energy. How badly does your area 
need more electricity? 

5. Safety. Is there a danger of radiation leakage? 


Key 22-1 
You might want to know: 


1. How soon is the oil needed? How much faster 
could the Alaska Pipeline be constructed than 
the Canadian Pipeline? Could other sources of 
energy be used instead of oil? 

2. Since the Canadian Pipeline would cross 
Canada, the United States would have to work 
out details with Canada. How does Canada feel 
about each pipeline? Will Canada benefit from 
either pipeline? 

3. What kind of environment would both pipe- 
lines cross? What might be the effects on plant 
and animal life? What are the chances of oil 
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leaking into the environment? How would an 
oil spill affect the environment? 


This problem is complex, just like The Redwood 
Controversy.© Probably not everyone will be satis- 
fied with either solution. It is difficult to solve this 
problem because a decision must be made before 
all the data can be gathered. 


Key 23-1 

1. People who make dandelion wine would not 
consider dandelions to be pests. People who 
want a grassy lawn would probably consider 
dandelions a pest. 

2. The farmer may consider the corn a pest be- 
cause it makes it harder for him to harvest the 
soybeans. The corn is a pest to the soybeans, 
because the corn competes with the soybeans 
for light, water, and other nutrients. 

3. The insects would probably consider people 
who drive automobiles pests. The people are 
interfering with the natural environment of the 
insects. 

4. The children are pests to the fireflies when they 
remove the fireflies from their natural environ- 
ment. 

5. To the carrots, corn, and the gardener, rabbits 
are pests. To the hunter, however, rabbits are 


not pests. They are a source of food and recrea- 
tion. Rabbits would consider rabbit-hunters 
pests. 


Key 23-2 

Decisions of this kind are hard to make. You 
should compare the citizen’s committee’s proposal 
with other alternatives for getting rid of the mos- 
quitoes. For example, a predator might be put in 
the swamp to eat the mosquito larvae. You will 
have to decide how serious the problem is. Are 
the mosquitoes simply a nuisance or are they a 
threat to health? If the spray is a hard pesticide, 
it could damage the environment. Also the pesti- 
cide may only work for a short time. Perhaps some 
mosquitoes will be resistant to the spray. If the 
mosquito problem is serious, there may not be 
time to develop and test other control methods. 


Key 24-1 

Discuss your game with the rest of the class. De- 
cide which proposals would most likely be 
adopted by your own community. Which solutions 
could be handled on the local level? Which solu- 
tions would need state or federal action? Are there 
any proposals that need the cooperation of other 
countries? 


Appendix B 
The metric system 


Some common metric units 
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Unit Symbol 
Length metre m 
Mass kilogram kg 
Time second S 
Energy joule J 
Temperature Celsius AG 
Commonly used prefixes 
Prefix Meaning Symbol 
kilo- 1000 k 
centi- 0.01 Cc 
milli- 0.001 m 
100 water boils 
90 
hot coffee 
80 
70 
60 hottest recorded temperature 
in shade on Earth 
50 
40 
normal body temperature 
30 
20 average room temperature 
10 
0 ice melts 
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Table of metric units 





Length 


Mass 


Area 


Volume 


Energy 


Unit 


kilometre 
metre 
centimetre 
millimetre 


tonne 
kilogram 
gram 
milligram 


hectare 
square metre 
square centimetre 


cubic metre 

litre 

cubic centimetre 
millilitre 


joule 


Value 


1000 m 
unit 
0.01 m 
0.001 m 


1000 kg 
unit 
0.001 kg 
0.001 g 


10 000 m? 
unit 
0.0001 m? 


unit 
0.001 m? 
0.000 001 m? 
0.001 | 

cm 


unit 


= 


Symbol 
km 


cm. 


tonne 


Approximate magnitude 


8 city blocks 

height of a drinking fountain 
radius of a nickel 

thickness of a dime 


mass of a subcompact car 

mass of a full can of motor oil 
mass of 3 aspirin tablets 

mass of 10 crystals of table salt 


area of a football field 
area of the top of a card table 
area of the colored part of your eye 


volume of 3 bathtubs 
volume of a can of motor oil 


volume of 2 nickels 


energy to raise the temperature of a 
raindrop 5°C 





Appendix C 
How to graph data 


This program of instruction will help you learn to make a 
graph. It consists of 30 numbered parts. Each part is called a 
“frame.” Each frame gives you some information or a tech- 
nique that will help you understand the contents of the follow- 
ing frames. 

To begin, cover everything on the page below Frame 1 with 
a sheet of paper. Read the contents of Frame 1 and answer 
the questions on a separate sheet of paper. Do not write in the 
book. Then uncover the printed answer to Frame 1. If your 
answer is correct, go on to Frame 2. (Move your paper until 
you reach the next blue line.) If your answer is not correct, 
reread Frame 1 to discover why. When you are able to correct 
your answer, go on to the next frame. If you have any problems 
that you cannot solve, ask your teacher for help. 








if 
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PA IN IE TIE OD SS ETE RG FIR 


The diagram shows two lines that make the border of a graph. 


The border has two parts. They are the _____. and _ the ___ 
we 
® 
i) 
= 
oO 
> 

2. 


horizontal axis 


SRN I TTT LTE EE 


Answer 1. vertical axis, horizontal axis 


The arrow in the diagram points to the —____ axis. 
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3. 
SS RE PS a RUT RCTS RPL A 


Answer 2. _ vertical 


The arrow in the diagram points to the ________ axis. 


4. 
LORS SE Ti RSLS EE AA LLNS AT a 


Answer 3. horizontal 


On your sheet of paper, make a pair of axes similar to a 
those in this diagram. Label each axis with its proper name. 


| 
5. 
SSS 


Answer 4, Your graph should look like the one in Frame 1. 





water temperature, °C 2 10 1) 20 Ze 
heartbeats per minute 5 1S 26 35 43 





This table contains data from an experiment on goldfish. The 
horizontal axis in the diagram is labeled with one of the var- 


iables, “water temperature.” One of the variables is used to 
label the ____ axis, = 
6 water temperature, °C 


Answer 5. horizontal 


The horizontal axis is usually labeled with the if-variable. What 
is the if-variable in the goldfish experiment? 
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Answer 6. water temperature 


Look at the data-table again. The water temperature ranges from 
to 


Answer 7. 5°C to 25°C 


The water temperatures are on 
the ____ axis as shown in the 
diagram. 


Gee KO) GS le Ae 
water temperature, °C 


Answer 8. horizontal 


Look again at the diagram in Frame 8. The horizontal axis has 
been divided into segments (units of length). These segments 
represent 


Answer 9. water temperatures 


In the diagram in Frame 8, the distance on the horizontal axis 
from 5°C to 10°C represents _______ degrees of temperature. 


Answer 10. 5 


In the diagram in Frame 8, each segment of the horizontal axis 
has been set up to represent _______ degrees of temperature. 
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10 15 20 Pits) 
15 26 oo 43 


Nn 


water temperature, °C 
heartbeats per minute 


Qn 


12. 








Answer 11. 5 


In the diagram in Frame 8, the length of the segment from 15°C 
to 20°C is (equal/unequal) to the length of each of the other 
segments. 


13. 


Answer 12. equal 


In this diagram, the vertical axis 
is labeled with the second varia- 
ble from the data-table, “heart- 
beats per minute.” This variable 
is used to label the ____ axis. 


heartbeats per minute 


Of ae 10° 15), 20 eo esu 
water temperature, °C 
14. 


Answer 13. vertical 


The vertical axis is usually labeled with the then-variable. Which 
variable in the data-table is the then-variable? 


15. 


Answer 14. heartbeats per minute 


Look at the data-table again. The number of heartbeats counted 
per minute ranges from ______ to 


16. 


Answer 15. 5 to 43 


The number of heartbeats is recorded on the ____ axis. 
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17 

a a eT a aa ee 6 SPER DE LE ARS Hok TT USE NRE eis Se eee 
Answer 16. vertical 

On the vertical axis in this dia- 45~ 

gram, the segment numbered 0 to 


5 represents _________ heartbeats 
per minute. 35 


15 


heartbeats per minute 


10 
5 
0 


0 5 10 1S 20 25 si 
water temperature, °C 


I 


Answer 17. 5 


Each segment of the vertical axis in the diagram in Frame 17 
represents ________ heartbeats per minute. 


esi 


Answer 18. 5 


On the vertical axis in the diagram in Frame 17, the length of 
the segment from 0 to 5 is (equal/unequal) to the length of each 
of the other segments. 


N 


Answer 19. equal 


Each segment of the horizontal axis represents eee Cand. 
each segment of the vertical axis represents ______ heartbeats 
per minute. 
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water temperature, °C 5 10 15 20 ans 
heartbeats per minute 5 15 26 35 43 








21 
Seis DEE SS a SE TBD beg RA 
Answer 20. 5,5 


Examine the two sets of numbers in the data-table. At 5°C, 5 
heartbeats per minute were counted. At 10°C, 15 heartbeats per 
minute were counted. The number of heartbeats counted at 
15° C20; C and 25:6 were rr and 


22 
Se REE 9 a Se ta CR se SATS OE SSE, TOA POO NO ICS TOR WOT TTE SME Ten a av NSS Wa TO I er 
Answer 21. 26, 35, and 43 


The numbers from the data-table can be considered in pairs. 

For example, at 5°C there were 5 heartbeats per minute. There- 

fore 5 and 5 are a pair of numbers. The other pairs of numbers 

from thetable are. = = "and 22 a re 
and , and 





23 

ESS TTS cs a I SS ES NE eT TST? te ESSE Sy oes Ee Fe 
Answer 22. 10 and 15, 15 and 

26, 20 and 35, 25 and 43 


Each pair of numbers can be 5 
plotted or represented by a single 40 
dot. The dot on this diagram 
represents the number pair 5 and 35 
5. The number pair is represented = 
on the diagram by a = =e 
@ 25 
oe 
2 20 
o 
= 
om 109 
® 
cles 
10 
Dep i -9(5,5) 
0 1. i 


0:55 579109 15a 920m 25 ees0 
water temperature, °C 
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Answer 23. dot 


On the diagram in Frame 23, a dashed line drawn from the dot 
to the horizontal axis points to a water temperature of 


Answer 24. 5°C 


On the diagram in Frame 23, a dashed line drawn from the dot 
to the vertical axis shows that _______ heartbeats per minute 
were counted. 


2 


Answer 25. 5 
The position of the dot in Frame 23 shows that when the water 
temperature is _____, the number of heartbeats per minute 


is 


27. 


Answer 26. 5°C, 5 


To place the dot for the number 
pair 10 and 15 on this diagram, 


; : 45 
a dashed line is drawn from a 
water temperature of ____ on 40 
the horizontal axis. A dashed line 
is drawn from _______ heartbeats r 35 
on the vertical axis. 2 30 
= 
© 25 
(ay 
2 20 
®O 
2 
5 15+----- 4(10,15) 
oO 
hes 
10 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ee me) Ole 2420 25 5r 30 
water temperature, °C 
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N 


Answer 27. 10°C, 15 


Where the two dashed lines meet on the diagram in Frame 27, 
the number pair 10 and 15 is represented by a 


Answer 28. dot 


























4a5,—| | | 1 
On a sheet of paper, copy this 
diagram, including the labels. 40 ‘ee Gaal Ga 
Then place the dots to represent ae 
all the number pairs: 5 and 5, 10 @ 
and 15, 15 and 26, 20and 35;-25 2 30 
and 43. E 
® 25 
ioe 
i%2) 
@ 20 
® 
= 
6 15 
o 
= 
10 
5 
0 
OF 5) 8107 1S eG eeu 
30 water temperature, °C 





Answer 29. See Frame 30. 


When you have placed all the 
dots, your diagram should look 
like this. You can connect the dots 
with straight lines. This diagram 
is called a graph. The graph 
shows how the heartbeat rate of 
a goldfish and water temperature 
are related. 

















heartbeats per minute 





By completing this program, you have made a graph 
of the data. The data is now represented by dots. A 
data-table is one way to organize data. The graph you 0 55° 410; 015 sepOue es ee 
just made is another. water temperature, °C 
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Appendix D 
Learning to use the microscope 


You should be able to learn to use a microscope by yourself. 
But if you need help, ask your teacher. You will probably be 
sharing the microscope with other students. A microscope is 
an expensive piece of equipment. It is important to take care 
of your microscope. 


Materials 

microscope 

several microscope slides and cover slips 
lens paper 

medicine dropper 

forceps 


Making a wet mount 


Find something you want to observe. It might be hair, aquarium 
water, a leaf, or just about anything. Select a tiny bit of the 
substance. It must be thin enough for light to pass through. 
The slide you will make is called a wet mount because the 
object being observed is placed in a drop of water. 

Set a slide down on a flat surface. The object that you want 
to observe may be picked up and put on the slide with forceps. 
Put enough water onto the object to cover it, probably one or 
two drops. If you are looking at a liquid such as pond water, 
put one drop of the liquid on the slide (Figure 1). 


Figure 1 
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Figure 2 





Pick up a cover slip, holding it by two edges. Put one edge of 
it beside the drop of water on the slide. Slowly lower the cover 
slip. The water should flow under it. This method will prevent 
lots of bubbles from getting under your cover slip. The slower 
you lower the cover slip, the fewer bubbles you should have 
(Figure 2). 


Using the microscope 


Set aside your wet mount and get a microscope to use. Carry 
the microscope upright with both hands. Hold the microscope 
by its arm and base (Figure 4). Always set the microscope away 
from the edge of the table and keep it there. Your microscope 
may be somewhat different from the one in the pictures. But 
it will probably be similar enough for you to follow the proce- 
dures. Tilt the arm back and carefully clean the lenses. Wipe 
them only with the lens paper your teacher supplies. Tilt the 
arm to its original position. 

Make sure the lowest power objective (usually 5X or 10X) 
is under the body tube. Turn on the light under the stage. If 
your microscope has a mirror instead, look through the eye- 
piece and adjust the mirror to reflect light up through the hole 
in the stage (Figure 5). You should see a bright circle of light. 
If you move the microscope you will need to readjust the 
mirror to get the best lighting. Keep the microscope out of 
direct sunlight. 
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eyepiece 









! 


Pomc 


coarse adjustment 
body tube 


fine adjustment 


high power objective 


arm 
medium 


04 — power objective 
y 


low power 


objective 


ee 


clip to hold slide 
™ stage 


diaphragm 


mirror 


base 


Figure 3 
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Figure 4 


Figure 5 


Raise the body tube with the coarse adjustment. The low 
power objective should be at least two centimetres above the 
stage. Set the slide so that the substance you will observe is 
above the center of the hole in the stage (Figure 6). Hold the 
slide in place with the clips. Lower the body tube as you watch 
from the side (Figure 7). Stop when the objective is about 
one-half centimetre above the slide. 

Look through the eyepiece (Figure 8). Slowly raise the body 
tube with the coarse adjustment until the substance on the slide 
comes into view. If you miss it, start again by lowering the 
body tube as you watch from the side. Also, check to see if 
the substance is centered directly above the hole in the stage. 
Be sure to raise the tube to get the slide in focus. 


Caution: Do not focus downward when using the coarse adjust- 
ment. You could break the slide and damage the objective lens. 








Use the fine adjustment to bring the substance into sharper 
focus (Figure 9). Move the slide around slowly to observe all 
of the substance. Turn the fine adjustment up and down just 
a little as you move the slide. Adjust the light with the dia- 
phragm (DY uh fram) until you see the substance as clearly 
as possible. To avoid eyestrain, try to keep both eyes open as 
you look through the eyepiece. This may be hard at first, but 
soon you will find it easy. 
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To increase the magnification, rotate the next higher power 
objective under the body tube (Figure 10). You do not need 
to move the body tube. The substance should automatically 
be in focus. If you move the slide around, use only the fine 
adjustment to adjust the focus. The higher power objectives 
do not let as much light through as the low power objective. 
Therefore, you may need to adjust either the mirror, the dia- 
phragm, or both to get more light. Or you may have to make 
another slide using thinner material. 

When you have finished observing, rotate the low power 
objective back under the body tube. If you want to look at 
another slide, repeat the procedures, starting with placing the 
slide on the stage (Figure 6). If you do not want to look at 
another slide, clean and dry the slide. 


Before putting the microscope away, always remember to check 
these points. 


1. The low power objective is under the body tube. 

2. The objective is lowered to about one centimetre from the 
stage. 

3. The body tube is upright. 

4. The diaphragm is wide open. 

5. The objectives and stage are clean and dry. 


Remember to hold the microscope upright by its base and arm 
as you carry it. 


Figure 10 
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The careers in this appendix are only a sample of careers that 
use the skills you are learning in this program. They were 
chosen to show you the variety of possible careers. Some of 
these careers require a college education. For others, you need 
vocational or on-the-job training. In the column labeled ‘’Prep- 
aration and Qualifications,” you will sometimes find the words 
“advanced degree.” These degrees take from one to five years 
of further study after four years of college. If you want more 
information on any of these careers, see your guidance coun- 


selor or librarian. 


Career Description 


Preparation and Qualifications 





Accelerator Operator 

Sets up and coordinates the operation of particle 
accelerators in nuclear plants. Adjusts machine 
controls as instructed by a supervisor and sets up 
target materials. Assists in the maintenance of 
equipment. 


Agricultural Engineer 

Designs and develops equipment and methods for 
use by farmers. Must make and test working 
models. May supervise the production of the 
equipment. May develop irrigation systems and 
methods for soil or water conservation. 


Animal Care Technician 

Helps do experiments, keep records, and prepare 
reports of animals’ reactions to tests. Assists veter- 
inarians in care of sick animals. 


Aquatic Biologist 
Studies plants and animals living in water and the 
environmental conditions affecting them. 


Biochemist 

Studies the chemical processes of living organisms, 
and the effects of food, drugs, and hormones on 
life processes. May be involved in basic research 
.on the nature of living things or applied research 
to solve a problem. 


Needs a high school diploma, with courses in 
mathematics and physics to qualify for on-the-job 
training. 


Usually works in a laboratory or factory but often 
spends time on farms. Needs four years of college, 
with a major in engineering. An advanced degree 
is useful. 


Works for medical schools, research centers, vet- 
erinarians, and drug companies. Must like animals, 
have an interest in biology, and be precise in 
recording data. Needs two years of college or 
technical school. 


Needs four years of college for a beginner's job and 
an advanced degree for a more responsible position. 


Works in a laboratory, often with complicated 
equipment. Needs four years of college with a 
major in biochemistry or biology for employment 
as a research assistant. Needs an advanced degree 
for positions of greater responsibility. Skill and 
training in mathematics are useful. 
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Career Description 


Preparation and Qualifications 





Cooperative Extension Service Worker 

Is involved in educational work in agriculture, 
home economics, youth activities, and community 
resource development. 


Ecologist 

Studies effects of climate, weather, location, food 
supply, and competition on plants and animals. 
Uses knowledge of interactions between organisms 
and environment for conservation purposes. 


Experimental Psychologist 
Designs and does experiments to study animal 
behavior, including the behavior of people. Studies 
how variables affect growth, intelligence, learning, 
personality, and perception. 


Farmer 

Manages land used for the production of plants and 
animals for food. Works with large field equipment 
such as tractors and harvesters. 


Fish and Wildlife Specialist 

Studies animals to find the best methods to con- 
serve or increase populations. Tries to prevent the 
extinction of species. Attempts to reduce stream 
pollution and restore vegetation. 


Fish Culture Technician 

Collects data about fish—their growth, migration, 
food, and enemies. Studies water conditions where 
fish live and breed, and duplicates these conditions 
in fish hatcheries to stock lakes and streams. Raises 
and breeds fish. Cares for eggs, feeds young fish, 
and cleans ponds. 


Food Scientist (Food Technologist) 
Determines the composition of food. Develops new 


methods to process and preserve food. Tests food 
for quality and safety. 


Is employed jointly by state land-grant universities 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Must like to work with and help other people. 
Needs four years of college and training in educa- 
tional techniques. 


May spend time both in a laboratory and outdoors. 
Needs four years of college with a major in life 
science or ecology. 


Works in a laboratory, often at a university. Should 
be able to communicate ideas, and work with 
laboratory animals. Needs an advanced degree in 


psychology. 


Invests money in land and equipment. Generally 
works outdoors. Working on a farm is useful. High 
school courses and intensive training programs are 
available. College training in agriculture and agri- 
cultural business management helps the farmer 
keep up with new research and technology. 


Must balance the needs of animals with the needs 
of sport and commercial hunters and fishermen. 
Often works outdoors and in remote areas. Needs 
four years of college, with a major in biology and 
an advanced degree in a specialized field. 


Needs two years of college or technical school. 
Government workers must pass a civil service 
examination. 


Usually works in commercial or university labora- 
tories or in processing plants. Needs four years of 
college, with a major in food technology, chemistry, 
or biology. An advanced degree is useful. 





Career Description 


Careers 


Preparation and Qualifications 





Food Technician 

Assists food scientists in research and in processing 
plants to assure the quality of the product. Makes 
sure foods are stored at the proper temperature and 
processed under sanitary conditions. May perform 
biological or chemical tests, or prepare reports. 
Often uses instruments such as balances, sterilizers, 
and microscopes. 


Forester 

Manages, develops, and protects forest resources 
for economic and recreational purposes. Supervises 
the cutting of trees, the marketing of forest prod- 
ucts, and reforestation. 


Forest Technician 

Prepares surveys on timber production, recreation, 
wildlife, or water regulation. May be involved in 
protecting forests from insects, disease, or fire. 


Horticultural Technician 

Assists in flower production and sales, growing 
plants, construction and care of lawns, or planting 
and care of trees in parks. 


Horticulturist 

Works with orchard and garden plants. Develops 
new or improved varieties of fruits, nuts, vegeta- 
bles, flowers, and bushes. Finds the best method 
of growing, harvesting, storing, and transporting 
plants and crops. 


Landscape Architect 

Plans and designs sites for private homes, busi- 
nesses, and public areas. Draws site plans and 
makes cost estimates. 


Livestock Production Technician 
Assists in the breeding, raising, and marketing of 
cattle, sheep, and hogs. 


May be employed by state and federal governments 
or by food processors. In some specialties, state 
licensing is required. Needs at least a high school 
diploma with courses in biology, chemistry, and 
mathematics. Often needs additional education at 
a technical school or junior college. 


Needs four years of college with a major in forestry. 
Needs an advanced degree for research or teaching. 
Government-sponsored summer work programs 
are available. 


May work for the government or lumber com- 
panies. Needs physical stamina, manual skills, and 
enjoyment of the outdoors in all kinds of weather. 
Needs at least a high school diploma. A two-year 
college program is desirable. 


Works outdoors at least part of the time. Needs 
two years of college or technical school. 


Usually spends some time at a desk, some time in 
a laboratory, and some time outdoors. Needs four 
years of college to qualify for a beginner's job, but 
an advanced degree is necessary for a more respon- 
sible position. 


Must know about suitable plants and construction 
materials. Should like art and nature, outdoor work, 
and travel. Drafting skills are useful. Needs four 
years of college. Apprenticeship programs are 
available. 


Works on farms, in the feed and equipment indus- 
tries, and in veterinary medicine. May work out- 
doors in varying kinds of weather. Needs at least 
two years of college with courses in nutrition, 
genetics, physiology, and business. 
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Career Description 


Preparation and Qualifications 





Marine Life Technician 
Gathers, sorts, classifies, analyzes, and breeds 
organisms that live in salt water. 


Meteorologist 
Studies and interprets atmospheric conditions to 
forecast the weather. 


Microbiologist (Bacteriologist) 

Studies bacteria and other microorganisms. Ob- 
serves their growth, structure, and development, 
and their effects on other organisms. Isolates and 
makes cultures of microorganisms. Analyzes the 
substances produced by microorganisms. 


Nuclear Reactor Operator 
Watches reactor control panels to maintain correct 
operating conditions. 


Nursery Manager 

Manages a nursery to grow trees, shrubs, and 
flowering plants. Uses knowledge of plant germi- 
nation, soils, growing habits of plants, and 
marketing techniques. Supervises workers. 


Orchard and Vineyard Technician 

Helps grow and harvest fruits, nuts, or grapes. 
Studies soil composition, lighting, moisture, and 
pruning to find the most favorable conditions for 
growth. Makes decisions concerning land man- 


agement, new equipment, and weed and frost 
control. 


Park and Recreational Land Management 
Specialist 

Helps build, care for, and manage parks for hiking, 
camping, fishing, hunting, and gardening. Protects 
area’s wildlife and natural resources. 


May work for aquariums or oil companies inter- 
ested in underwater drilling. Some jobs involve 
scuba diving. Most jobs require only short periods 
at sea, but long, irregular hours may be required. 
Needs at least a high school diploma with courses 
in mathematics and science. Two years of college 
is desirable. 


May be involved in research, or work for industries 
that are dependent on weather conditions. May 
have irregular work hours and assignments at 
remote stations. Usually works as part of a team. 
Needs four years of college with a major in meteor- 
ology, science, or engineering. A knowledge of 
computers is helpful. 


Needs precision and manual skills. May specialize 
in fields such as virology, food bacteriology, phar- 
maceutical bacteriology, or medical bacteriology. 
Needs an advanced degree in bacteriology. 


Must be licensed; must pass written test and med- 
ical examination. Needs at least a high school 
education. Most begin as boiler or turbine operators 
in non-nuclear power plants. 


Needs a high school diploma. Summer work while 
in high school is useful. Technical schools offer 
courses in botany, plant pathology, and horticul- 
tural landscaping. 


Works outdoors for long hours at certain times of 
the year. Needs at least a high school diploma, but 
a two-year technical program is desirable. 


Most work for the government, but some are 
managers of their own area. Often works outdoors. 
Needs a high school diploma, and often two years 
of college or technical school. 





Career Description 


Careers 


Preparation and Qualifications 





Pest Control Technician 
Destroys insects and animals that damage property 
and create health hazards. 


Pharmacologist 

Studies the useful and harmful effects of drugs on 
animals, including humans. Finds out if food pre- 
servatives and colorings are harmful. Compares 
findings with medical data. 


Product Tester 

Analyzes samples of products to insure quality. 
May help develop new products. Sees that gov- 
ernment regulations are being met. 


Radiation Monitor 

Uses instruments to detect radioactive contamina- 
tion in soil, water, or air. Checks exposure levels 
for workers in nuclear plants and calculates safe 
exposure periods. Instructs others in safety pro- 
cedures. 


Range Manager 

Manages, develops, and protects rangelands and 
their resources. Establishes plans for grazing live- 
stock, pest control, and restoring overgrazed land. 
Must balance the needs of livestock and wildlife. 


Sociologist 

Studies how groups of people interact in different 
societies. Collects and analyzes data on communi- 
ties, ethnic and racial groups, and social change. 


Soil Conservationist 

Studies properties of different soils. Advises people 
on how to best use their soils, both for growing 
things and for building. Tests soils for nutrients and 
kinds and numbers of microorganisms. 


Soil Scientist 

Provides technical advice to farmers and ranchers. 
Plans and develops methods for soil erosion con- 
trol, water conservation, and good use of land. Plans 
crop rotation, contour plowing, and re-vegetation 


Potlands 


Needs a high school diploma. During on-the-job 
training, learns to detect problems and handle 
poisons and equipment. 


May be employed in government laboratories or 
by drug manufacturers. Needs four years of college 
with a major in a natural science. An advanced 
degree is useful. Many drug companies have 
training programs. 


Needs a high school diploma and some college- 
level chemistry. 


Needs a high school diploma with courses in 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry to qualify for 
on-the-job training. 


Some jobs require stamina and willingness to work 
in remote areas. Most work for the federal govern- 
ment, but some are employed as consultants. Needs 
four years of college with a major in range man- 
agement, agronomy, or forestry. 


Most work for universities; some work for govern- 
ment agencies or private organizations. Needs an 
advanced degree in sociology. 


Generally works outdoors. Most are employed by 
the federal government and need to pass a civil 
service examination. Needs four years of college 
with a major in a natural science or in an agricul- 
tural field. Summer work experience on a farm is 
desirable. 


Needed to complete the soil survey of all rural 
lands in the United States. May be employed by 
state and federal governments or by private busi- 
nesses, research laboratories, or real estate com- 
panies. Works outdoors in all kinds of weather and 
in laboratories. Needs four years of college with 
a major in soil science, including courses in the 
biological, physical, and earth sciences. 
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Career Description 


Preparation and Qualifications 





Systems Analyst 

Analyzes scientific, technical, or environmental 
problems. Is a specialist in the field of electronic 
data-processing. Uses computers to solve problems. 
Identifies data needed and defines the way it is to 
be processed. Interprets results for management or 
customers. Prepares instructions for programmers. 


Technical Writer 

Writes technical publications such as instruction 
manuals, articles for magazines and technical jour- 
nals, and press releases. Puts complex information 
into clear, readable form. 


Urban Planner 

Develops plans to improve cities and solve urban 
problems such as traffic congestion, air pollution, 
and housing. Collects and analyzes data on factors 
affecting the use of land, such as trends in popula- 
tion and social and economic changes. Consults 
with local officials, scientists, and other specialists. 


Veterinarian 

Diagnoses, treats, and controls disease and injuries 
in animals, Advises on the care and breeding of 
animals, Prevents spread of animal disease to 
humans. 


Wastewater-treatment Plant Operator 
Controls water pollution through treatment of 
home and industrial waste. Operates and maintains 


pumps, pipes, and valves. Reads meters and records 
data. 


Wood Scientist and Technologist 


Studies biological and physical structure of wood. 
Develops new products and processes for wood and 
wood-based products. Tries to improve properties 
of wood such as drying speed, resistance to 
weather, and strength. 


Zookeeper 
Feeds animals, cleans cages, and watches for dis- 


ease. Repairs cages and makes sure the environ- 
ment is suitable for the animal. 


Works mainly in large cities. Among the fastest- 
growing professional occupations. Needs four years 
of college, and experience in mathematics, science, 
engineering, accounting, or business. Learns to use 
electronic data-processing equipment in courses or 
on-the-job training. 


Must pay attention to details, be able to work with 
others, have an inquisitive mind, and be able to 
work under the pressure of a deadline. Needs four 
years of college with a major in engineering or 
science and courses in writing, or a major in English 
or journalism and courses in science. 


Is usually employed by local or regional govern- 
ments. May have to pass a civil service examina- 
tion. Needs at least four years of college with a 
major in city planning, architecture, landscape 
architecture, engineering, or social science. An 
advanced degree in planning is desirable. Must 


have knowledge of laws relating to the purchase 
of land. 


Works either with small pets or farm animals. May 
work irregular hours. Needs a Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine degree (6-year program). Must have state 
license. May need period of practice under licensed 
veterinarian. 


Should have mechanical aptitude and be able to 
perform simple calculations. May need to pass civil 
service examination or qualify for certification. 
Needs at least a high school diploma to start as a 
helper and learn skills on the job. 


May be employed by wood-using industrial firms 
or government laboratories. This is a rapidly- 
growing field. Needs four years of college with a 
major in wood science from a forestry school. 


Should be sensitive to the moods of animals. Needs 
a high school diploma with a course in biology. 
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Preface to the teacher of Life Science 
Investigations: Man and the Environment 


Life Science Investigations began in 1965 as part of 
a general effort to improve K-12 science teaching. 
A group of science teachers and administrators 
from schools affiliated with the Educational Re- 
search Council of America met with a committee 
of consultants, and evolved a plan for a new mid- 
dle school life science program. This plan called 
for the life science course to: 


a. Emphasize an inquiry approach to human- 
oriented problems in biology, 

b. Analyze similarities and differences between 
man and other organisms, 

c. Investigate the interaction of man and his envi- 
ronment, and 

d. Develop a perspective on some of the major 
biological problems facing man. 


The First Experimental Edition was prepared and 
used in classrooms during the 1966-67 school 
year. Based on the recommendations of teachers, 
consultants, and the ERC science staff, plans were 
made for extensively reorganizing this edition. The 
Second Experimental Edition was subsequently 
written during the summer of 1967 and early 
months of 1968. Over 100 teachers and 16 000 
students in schools affiliated with the Educational 
Research Council of America used and evaluated 
the Second Experimental Edition. Finally, when 
sufficient feedback had been gathered, plans were 
made to write a third, definitive edition. 

So, in effect, Life Science Investigations represents 
almost five years of careful and continuous writ- 
ing, field-testing, and revising. The end product 
is this new and exciting course in life science. 


The Educational Research Council of America is 
a nonprofit corporation dedicated to developing 
exemplary curricular materials for grades K-12 in 
all subject areas for all students. The Council is 
composed of a central staff of about 200 and the 
30 affiliated school systems. Taken together, they 
form a team for developing relevant, innovative, 
and effective instructional materials. 
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Life Science Investigations is only one of several 
courses that have been developed in this frame- 
work. Other courses for different grade levels are 
currently being devised, field-tested, and revised. 


Frederick A. Rasmussen, Coordinator 


Contributors to Life Science Investigations: 
Man and the Environment © 1974, 1971 
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molds 182 

experiments with 186-187 
mosquito 293, 296, 302, 307, 330 
moths, communication 30-32 
Mouse in the Maze 95-101 
mucus 232-233 


natural foods 171 

nitrates 254-255 

nitrogen 75, 137 

nuclear power 266-281 
nuclear power plant 276-278 
nuclear reactor 276-277 
nutrient agar 182 


oak 146-147, 326-327 

observations 11-25, 12 
qualitative 17 
quantitative 17, 20-21 

ocean food web 297-298 

Ohga, Dr. Ichiro 125 

oil spills 290-291 

optical illusion 3, 45, 318 

organism 17 
bottom-dwelling 253-254 
interactions 177-191 
ocean-dwelling 123 

organizing data 47-63 

oxygen 75-78, 80, 82-83, 85, 117 


paper industry 286-287 
particles, airborne 227-230 
patterns 
in a data bank 244-245, 261 
perception of 48-49 
use in classifying 50-51 
peat 125 
perception 27-45 
effect of experience on 41-44 
of patterns 48-49 
pesticides 294-303 
pests 293-307, 330 
and disease 296-297 
bacterial controls 300-301 
biological control of 303-306 
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created 293-294 
natural 293 
pH 225-226 
phosphates 255-257 
effect on algae growth 254-255 
in detergents 255-259 
phosphorus loading 257 
photosynthesis 117 
pits, heat-sensitive 29-30 
Planet Management Game 193-201 
plants 
effect of sulfur dioxide 231-232 
properties of 54-55 
water needs 136-147 
poison “1080” 157-158, 160-162 
pollution 172-173, 213-216, 310-311 
air 223-241 
animal indicators of 253-254, 279-281 
controlling 309-315 
phosphates 254-259 
thermal 268-281 
water 243-263 
Pollution Game 309-315 
population 
and food supply 193 
balance 156-157 
growth in Lake Erie region 250-251 
population index 196 
potometer 139-143, 145, 147 
power plant 
coal-burning 276 
nuclear 276-278 
predator-control 151-165 
predators 160, 305 
predictions, from graphs 100-101 
preserving food 169, 171-172, 174 
prism 121 
processing food 169-172 
pronunciation guide viii 
properties 4 
as variables 65 
in perceiving patterns 50-51 
of humans 12, 21 
of organisms 54-55 
protective coloring 180-181 
PTC paper 33-34 
pulse rate 57 


qualitative observations 17 
quantitative observations 17, 20-21, 56-58 


questioning 1-9 
questions, investigable 2-5 


range 21 
rattlesnakes 115, 321 
reaction time 70-72 
receptors 28-33, 38, 41 
reclamation of land 209-211 
recycling 212-213 
red tide 190 
Redwood Controversy 285-289 
Redwood National Park 285-289 
resistance to pesticides 302-303 
respiration 75-83, 325 

rate of 78-80, 85-87, 90-91, 328 
respiratory system, human 232-234 
respirometer 78 
response to environment 107-115 
rodents, learning in 95-98, 100-103, 325-326 
roots 184-186 


saliva 186-187 
sawfly 305-306 
scale insects 306 
screwworm 305 
sea anemone 62, 324 
seals 297 
seeds 124-135 
antibiosis in 179, 186 
experiments with 126-135, 178-179 
life-span 125-126 
seed coat 126-128 
seed germination 125-135 
selective breeding 302 
senses 
effect of experience 41-44 
reliability 33-40 
role in perception 28 
use in observation 12 
sense receptors 28-33, 38, 41 
sewage 213 
sewage treatment 253, 263 
shadoof 264-265 
sheep ranching, economics of 158-160 
shrew 305-306 
Siamese fighting fish 90 
sidewinder rattlesnake 115, 321 
sight 34-37, 44-45, 323 
simulation 97 
size, perception of 41-43 


smog 222-224, 231 
snails 108, 110 
snakes 29-30, 115, 326 
solid wastes 172-173, 213 
sound, determining the direction of 38-40 
sow bugs 108-109 
soybeans 170 
spider mite 295-296 
spoil bank 209, 211 
spruce budworms 296 
stamps, classification of 52-53 
sterile techniques 183-184 
sterilization of insects 305 
stethoscope 56 
strip mining 207-211 
sugarcane borer 296 
sulfur dioxide 224, 230 

effect on plants 231-232 
surface-water flow in Lake Erie 254 
survival 107, 115 


taste, ability to 33-34 

tears 186-187 

temperature 
Celsius scale 331 
effect on seed germination 128-129 
response to 112-113, 128-129, 143 
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temperature-gradient chamber 112 
tent caterpillars 292-293 
termites 177 

test paper 4-5 

then-variable 66 

thermal pollution 268-281 
thermometer 38 

toads 108, 110 

tobacco 240-241 
transportation problems 201 
trumpet plant 137 

typhus 302 


variables 65-72 

Venus flytrap 137 

virus 305 

vision 34-37, 44-45, 323 


warm-blooded animals 30 
water 
effect on seed germination 126-128 
needs of plants 136-147 
use in Lake Erie region 250-251 
water loss, in plants 138-147 
water pollution 243-263 
wood 206 
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